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BRIT = 66 VALET” 


ORDER OF ST. JOHN 


am » Ltd 
path ‘strop Safety Razor wee : S et 
" w oxford street, «Ce afi R 


61, Ne 





is the only safety razor 


on 
| oe eee aon cee SS that strops itself auto- 
; he 
your Satety Rasors while O0 matically ; that saves con- 
‘ . ervice. ty ° 
Rotive wei sncther Sates? tinual expense for new 
yiously Ss a. but ther 
Razor for tom years: DUL U Ny, blades ; that can be cleaned 
,eans 0 atrop a8 : : 
was no mesrinad to throw each in ten seconds without 
plades, aus t fou ° ° 
stage ewey ereee oboe taking to pieces—and— 
shaves: iely pleased with that brings reports like the 
: ex 7 p n * * 
Sea ee ee annexed, the original of 
yor : § for & ‘ ° . 
make ® blade DAN) gays with which may be viewed at 
reeks 48 180 
weeks Mr instrament. 50 088s 61, New Oxford Street, 
m3 orm slosely. § ¢ 
or mee am roots as shave London. 
has the v nollow- 
ing with the oOrdiDSF® over THE STANDARD SET consists 
. of heavily silver-plated _ self-stropping 
“ Valet” Safety Razor, twelve specially 
tested “ Valet” blades, “ Valet” horse- 
hide strop, the whole in handsome 





AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 


leather-covered or nickel-plated 2 1 / 
G1, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 


case. Price complete ... ... 












The word 
“VALET” 
on Razors, Strops, 
and Blades indi- 
cates the genuine 
product of THE 
AUVTOSTROUP 
SAFETY 
RAZOR CO., Lid. 
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FOR THE MEN WHO DO THINGS! 


At the Headquarters of the Forces where the Campaign is planned and 

Bar momentous questions decided, there is ceaseless activity, day and night. 
During the War great use has been made of Cocoa and Chocolate, the 
natural ingredients of which make them “ A Perfect Food” which repels 

fatigue and adds largely to powers of endurance, both physical and mental. 

CONTRACTORS TO H.M, NAVY AND ARMY. 


PURE 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 
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THE GIFT for friends abroad 










—especially those on ACTIVE SERVICE 


Among the thousand and one articles you could send, there is not one 
that will give greater pleasure and more enduring service than Waterman's 
Ideal. It is the most acceptable gift you can offer, Writes with effortless 
ease and with a fine, free action that makes penwork a pleasure. So simple 
and so well made, it cannot get out of order. So efficient that it quickly 
becomes indispensable to the recipient. 

For those on active service Waterman's Ideal is indeed ideal, for no matter 
where duty calls they have always the ready means at hand to send 
the ever-welcome messages which mean so much to all at home. The 


LEVER POCKET SELF-FILLER 


as illustrated, is a great success. It is the latest type, and can be 
filled in an instant from any ink supply by means of a little lever in 
the barrel. The demand for this new pen has exceeded all expectations, 


Watérman’s 
Ideal } 
FountaiiPen 








Nibs ex- 


satisfaction guaranteed. 


ve 
Lever Pocket Self-Filling and Safety hangeable if not suitable Call, or send to 
s, 15s. vards. In Silver and ¢ 1i “The Pen Corner. Full range of pens on 
tion. Of Stationers and Jewellers| view for inspeciion and trial, Booklet free 


} 
ywher 


L. G. Sloan, The Pen Corner, Kingsway, London. 
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ALARMING EPIDEMIC OF 
HAIR TROUBLES 


= ——" CCCCCCOCOOE 


Remarkable Evidence Proves War Conditions Responsible. 


Peeereoreoree—. 


1,000,000 ‘War-bonus’ Hair Health Parcels Free. 























EK MARKABLE interest has been aroused by the ever 5. Splitting Hairs 9. Loss of Colour 
increasing number of cases of hair troubles reported 6. Over-Creasiness 10. Unruly Wiry Hair 

from all over Great Britain, and more especially in the = 7 Over-Dryness ii. Hair Thinning 
great munition making centres, as never before _ 3. Sourt or Dandruff . Arrested Growth 

Is War-work responsible for all this? Actually in : , 
many cases it is. you have only to avail yourself of Mr. Edwards’ most 

There is certainly some cause for anxiety amongst generous offer to learn of the most successful method of 
those who value their hair, for the very atmosphere _ regaining, restoring, and preserving hair health, 
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to-day seems so im- 
poten ry i ome a ll j ‘ , tt «4 ONE MILLION 
those who live and = “hy -= 4A 


work a_ considerable . 4 ti y = ~ S77; oa WS \YA FREE GIFTS 
2 \| 








\ 7. , A 
distance from the work- AMA henh ee 4 \} 4 VY Ah 
hops and arsenals are j > Tite | apa ,\i\ 4 y This is your hair- 
wondering why their 





M j r4/ @ ae health gift :— 


( - 1. A bottle of “Har- 
lene,” a true liquid food 
‘ and natural tonic for the 

= y 


hair. 


hair is thinning, falling 

out, or becoming strag- 

gly and dull and lack- 
ing in lustre, 

HOW THE HAIR IS ‘ 
BEING POISONED. | 
_—————— 
Mr, l[:dwards, the 

well-known Dis-fL \ 

coverer - Inventor of |\ 

‘Harlene” and the | »— 

popular ‘‘Harlene }/ 


7 
Vee 2. A packet of the mar- 
< <A, vellous hair and scalp 
Ne cleansing “Cremex” 
Shampoo, which prepares 
7 <> the head for “Hair-Drill.” 


3. A bottle of “ Uzon” 
ri Brilliantine, which gives a 
} 


x S final touch of beauty to 
.— “J the hair, especially bene- 
J-«| ficial to those whose scalp 

* dry.” 














Hair-Drill,” when his = as is 
opinion was sought, ' ” 4 Cw 4. A copy of the new 
had much of interest 2 : / edition of the secret 
to impart. Ag . Hair-Drill * Manual. 
There is certainly é Once you have expe- 
a great increase lately <4 ! arewor rienced the hair-growing 
in all kinds of hair ™ - and hair-improving pro 
es ¢ unt a perties of irlene, 
troubles,” he said, * but you hair health his 1 Py, y : " 
this is chiefly due to ~ here thout cost or obligation. obtain futur 
the fact that many from your | 
people do not realise how simple it is to make the hair it Is., 2s. Od., or 4s. 6d. per bottle. (In lified form 
wonderfully bright and healthy In the great munition iH irlene is now read f r Soldiers, Sailors, Traveller 
centre | have heard of extraordinary cases of hair ‘ ld in T ' 1d ith full directions as to use.) 
troubles ‘tust shore I "te . thou , sot n Brilliantine cost l and ws. 6d. per bottle, 
rege . 1ere are Hundreds of thousands stp “pend and ** Cremex Sham I lers 2d, each, or Ils, per box 
who are suffering from hair weakness which could so of seven shamypx 
peedily be remedie he uld o eC} 1€ “e 
S| iil ied if they would only accept the Free Bae ie aa senanatia atl See een Gant Chien 
Gift 1 am prepared to offer. : 
; : , on receipt of price direct from Edward Harlene, Ltd., 
I am willing to send to the first million people who 4) 4, and 26 Lamb’s ¢ luit Street, Lond Ww. 
write for ita parcel containing all the necessary material Carriage extra on for rdet Cheques and P.O 
for a seven days’ practice of hair-health and beauty cul hould be crossed. Write To-da 


tivation free of all charge 
Those, therefore, who ar 
iumong the many thousand 
just now whose hair is de 
teriorating in quality or 
quantity should immediately 


IFRE Em Pest This ~ Gift Form—_ 


Fill in and Post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 
20, 22, 24, 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C. 


take advantage of the special Dear Sir Plea end me your free “ Harlene 
War-bonus and Four-Fold Four-fold Hair-Growing Outtit. I enclose 4d. in 
Free Gift for the Hair, stamps for postage to any partot tl wld, (Foreign 


If you suffer from— 
1. Scalp irritation 
2. Complete or Partial 
Baidness 
3. Straggling Hair 
4. Falling Ha'r 


tamps accepted.) 


NAME .ccove..-c08 oo coveescesone -eoseseseoossececessseecces 





ADDRESS.. 





(/u r, Nov., 1916 
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HOW YOU CAN WIN 


You've got to have “ grit” and “nerve” to win in any kind of a contest, 
whether it be for athletic honours or for success. Men who accomplish 
big things, who succeed when others fail, are the men with force and 
energy, men who have courage to venture when others hesitate. 

Many a man.is held down to some small, thankless job, working like a 
machine, year in and year out, with no prospect of getting an increase in 
pay, who could just as well be earning a “ fat’’ salary if he had the 
strength and vim to get up and hustle. 

The spirit of hustle comes from sound, vigorous health, and when a 
man is tortured every hour of the day by worry over his physical 
incapacity he cannot muster the strength and courage to get in and force 
his way to the top. 

Give us the man who is kept down by lack of energy, backwardness, 
despondency, lost vitality, or weakness of any kind, and we will make a 
man of him by filling his nerves with the fire of life—electricity. 

It is the man with ‘* backbone’’ who gets the good job. It is the 
aggressive hustler that gets the promotion when there is a vacancy. - A 
man without energy has no inclination to hustle. Don't go around 
dragging one foot after the other. Get some life into you. Build up your 
courage and vim with the “ Ajax '’ Battery. 

The ‘‘ Ajax "’ Battery is the electric invigorating device which pumps a 
stream of energy into the body. It renews the feeling of ambition. It makes 
men out of slow-going, discouraged weaklings. If you have a pain it will 
>it out. If you have stomach trouble, lumbago, sciatica, kidney or liver complaint, 
or just a loss of nerve force, the ‘* Ajax"’ Battery will restore you to perfect health. 


THIS IS PRES 




















( 0 rite for our So-page tllustrated book, which tells how to restore health and vim. 
/ Aen ur ey to a lot of things you should know regarding the cause and cure 
tsease. irs at once, to-day, for free book and advi 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE ("s::) 25 Hotborn Viaduct, London, €.¢. 


Coughs, 
Bronchitis 


All Chest and Lung Affections 


Because of its soothing, healing, strengthening properties, 
Angier’s Emulsion is unequalled for coughs, bronchitis and all 
chest affections. It not only soothes and quiets the cough, 
improves the breathing and makes expectoration easy, but it 
also promotes appetite, aids digestion, and exerts a pronounced 
invigorating tonic influence upon the general health. It is 
the most palatable and most perfect of all Emulsions, and it 

















ase? 
oat has the endorsement of the medical profession. 

A Nurse writes ‘For three years I have suffered severely 
from bronchial trouble. ‘This winter my doctor recommended 
\ngier’s Emulsion, and after a fortnight’s treatment I was quite 
free from the troublesome cough, and find that I keep quite 
clear of it on one dose a day. 1 am indeed grateful to be rid of 
it. Nurse tirace Pease, 68 Limes Grove, Lewisham, 8S. E 





<MULS| 


1/3, 2/6 & 4/6. 





ON 


Send name and address, 4d. postage, and mention THe Oviver. 
TRIAL BOTTLE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO, LTD., 86 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 


Of chemists 
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“MUMMY DEAR.SHALL I HAVE LOVELY 
HAIR LIKE YOU. WHEN I GROW UP ?” 


HAT mother would not dearly love to have that 
question put to her ? 
Hair so abundant, so healthful, so luxuriant and so 
fragrant withal as to stir a child's envious admiration 
is not so universal as it should be, nor is it by far 
so general as it might be in these days when Tatcho 
is within the reach of all. 


ae T'CHO 


git HAIR GROWER 


If your hair is a disappointment to you—whether just beginning to 

be so or a disappointment of long duration—the remedy is in Tatcho, 

the original Geo. R. Sims preparation which has won the grateful 

appreciation of men and women inalmost every country of the world. 
In bottles 1/- and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 5 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


vi 
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MEAT AND MILK 


can be largely 


DISPENSED WITH 


if each day you lay a foundation of 


PLASMON OATS 


(64d.) and 


PLASMON COCOA 


(9d.) 


“These magnificent foods—FOR GROWING CHILDREN 

especially—supply all the necessary proteids and 

phosphates to SUSTAIN HEALTHY VIGOROUS LIFE.” 
—vide LANCET. 


LESS EXPENSE—FAR GREATER FOOD VALUE. 


Plasmon, Ltd., Farringdon Street, London, Contractors to H.M. Government, 












~ N MOTHERS CANNOT AFFORD TO OVERLOOK 
Bissell 


\ LAWRIE & SMITH’S 
REAL SCOTCH WINCEY 


P* slit », The Ideal Washing Fabric tor 


Carpet Sweeper 


For Clean Sweeping without dust use the N w CNM MTR VV "yh . 
“G%, Children’s Day and Night Wear. ; 








Sold everywhere Price from 11/6 4 % Real Scotch Wincey is light, \ 
4Y A= and fase, —_ \ 
YW vere Is positively no other 
NEW DISCOVERY CURES tf ‘ manerian ‘that wil stand 
he vicissi es th 
RH yj ¢ % 7 Bn a oy like Real 
. Z 
FY , JY Scotch Wincey. It is, 
_ gt oes GY 4 besides, fast in colour 
ALL SUFFERERS MAY TRY IT FREE. a, and. unshrinkable— 
ZY A 4 in fact, it improves N 
REMARKABLE OFFER BY SPECIALIST. | 7 y N 






























9 with washing—a very \N 
Z . Y desirable quality for 
GZ x Z children’s wear of 
Every or talking about the wonderful treatment % all kinds. 
r Rheumatism inst di Z ' Then it can be had 
I Che m st covered It cures the most Z @ in an innumerable 
} t l } . Y A Y - m 
bstinate ina f weeks. People who have Z } Zvange of beautiful 
fered for thirty and forty years can now walk and Z g colourings and de- 
ubout their daily life as if they had never had Z g signs, and its world- 
rhey ) Z famed long-wearing 
rheumatism It nds too good to be true: but it Z Z qualities assure that 
true, and you can prove it without spending money. \G ) g the little ones can be 
Mr. Char ufford, the well-known specialist, says \% g ae Foe economi- 
“IT want every rheumatic sufferer to write to me. \% oe Bs pe a 
I t se y money ; just 2d. in stamps for postage VY No. 2003. With every suit length we 
and packing Il will send you some {f mv won rful G ZY present a paper pattern of de- 
I a > Ss 1e ol! “9 lerf wa j N % Pattern FREE # sign illustrated, accompanied 
. reatment ee to try, and let you know what it is : ty, with each Z by imstruction chart, with which 
1 for ndreds of ne ’ a aienne 7 S ty length. fy the garments can be easily and 
, “ rs ople Ae h Rv ',. en up he f | : Gy, ength OY readily made at home. 
ever bel any better, et alore eIn cured.” > Ly MY Real Scotch Wincey is equally suitable 
} P } et } " | \N Viti ~ for Ladies’ Nightdresses, Pyjamas, 
! ry da ty writing 1s a day spent in neealess | > Blouses, Gents’ Pyjamas, Babies’ Frocks, and Children's 
flering. Just put your name and address only ona § Dr Prices trom i/- per yard. 
heet of : P . > . \ wf for patterns ask for patterns of Real Scotch Clan 
, oO! pa i enclose with 2d. stamps Don't Tarte tch Tweeds in latest designs. 
suller an hour longer than you need. Post your letter N LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F), 
to-day t Mr. Chas. Stafford (De pt. ©.), 40 High Na) Real Sc otch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland. 
Holborn, London, W.C. : RONG AAT NE 
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oneal ye’ Harringtons 
ae aa? raul C > uares 
APT” UMBRELLAS | | ) Squares 


THE HYGIENIC NURSERY DIAPER, 
NON - IRRITATING — VERY ABSORBENT, 


Kecommended by the Medical and Nursing Protessions, 
divect, j 











i 
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THIS 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before 
and after repair, is an 
example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
workshops. 


your Lrapers, 


cs 


iQ SAMPLE SQUARE 6d. 
6, 9 Doz. Mention / 





“Quiver.” Post Free 
HARRINGTONS LTD.. 13 CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
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A complete wreck 
in the first picture, the 
second shows the poor 
*patient’’ after being 
repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan 
worth “Defiance”’ 
Silk Union. 






i © will you have 
wil . \ SEER 
‘ © You CANT HAVE BOTH, 


Ye 
day : 
N J Wert Henoncre, 


yw “ie OR 
PAD MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head Hay Fever, Headache, 
Dizziness, Faintness ‘ t ist price 13 
eel { 


Send us your 
oid Umbrella 





to-day together with 
P.O. for 5/-, and it will 
reach you per return of 
post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first 
purchased it. Postage 
on Foreign Orders 1/- 
extra. 














A post card will bring 
you our = Illustrated 
Catalogue of Stanworth 
‘ Defiance '' Umbrellas, 
and = patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 

/5 upwards. 


STANWORTH & C0., 


Northern Umrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


ory t ; 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castle Street, Reading 























APER iano: 


mean a Clean one every time, and they must be soft and absorbent, 
i 











- vr 


SS Uae 


» AT BREAKFAST TIME. 








**FOINOCO” Paper is soft and absorbent. Supplied in three 

varieties in sealed cartons, containing 30. “PAPIER CREPON,” What a rush and a scramble to 
9d.; *SILKY-FIBRE A,” 12; “SILKY-FIBRE DOU- “ “ 
BLE A,” 1/6. At all Chemists and Stores, or from TOINOCO get through with the porridge 
PAPER CO., 55, Hatton Garden, London. [1iiie justace,2 


when it is followed by 





Everybody.is doin: something for the § | The dai ly spread for th hildren’s bread. 
State even the turtle breeman’'s 
have pressed him into little SOUP It's just the most delicious dainty you ever 
CUBES the real rich meat of selected West Indian 5 tasted rhe kiddies can’t have enough, 
Jurtles so that real Turtle Soup, oncy the privilege It's wholesome and nourishing, too, besides 
ot the rich. is now, in these days of hich prices a a being so economic al Get a jar for break- 
easily accessible to | LOTT 
yosehold for a few Tl fast to-morrow. 
person | Laitova is » pa lin dais hye ws, and 
»cers and Stores YOUr LVOCEY lb fim Bld. an va 5. 
Cartons LoS . . . : 
—— <=  — os , SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, Manchester @ 
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FREE 10 THE FIRST 20,000 SUFFERERS 


from Nervous Exhaustion, Weakness, oa Rheumatism, Indigestion, &c. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK on a WONDERFUL METHOD 
OF ELECTROLOGICAL HOME TREATMENT 


which succeeds in renewing Youth, Health, Strength, and Vigour when all 
else fails. 

















THE TREATMENT of the advanced present and the future, Physicians 
have heartily endorsed this simple, sure, safe Home Treatment. 

In these strenuous times, no matter how run down you may be, YOU CANNOT 
AFFORD TO OVERLOOK a personal free investigation of the Pulvermacher 
Electrological appliances, They pour new life into the nerves, blood, and functions 
of the body, while you work or sleep. _Lassitude, headache, weariness, and illness 
are silently, swiftly, surely expelled. Will you m ake enquiry to-day? It costs you 
nothing, and will probably open up a ‘new done ” of health and happiness for you. 

Is your condition indicated by any of the following ailments ? 
Nervous Exhaustion and Weakness— Insomnia—Depression— Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Gout, Neuralgia—Sciatica, Kidney Weakness, Indigestion and 
Dyspepsia, Chest and Lung Troubles, Women's Ailments. 


r SHERE is no doubt that the Electrological Treatment of weakness and illness is 





If you are one of the thousands of men and women 
, 2 on Of the thor sanas of men and vome, | POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
\ I int he alth, n do not fail to obtain you will re ve Teceive by return of post the 
a FREI y of this book er ch wil how you how aa GUIDE To HEALTH AND STRENGTH.” 
you become perfectly healthy, strong, and 
vigorous NAMI svinnnianenitianeheiaadaiiadipiass 
Your body is a living battery: it only needs ADDRI 
charging, and t book tells you how to do so by a 2 
met udy proved in thousands of cases after all sooupeseuneeuesbnanessuneten 
) . ’Puivermnacher Blseerological Institute, Ltd 
ulvermacher Electrological Institute, LL. 
HERE iS YOUR HEALTH OPPORTUNITY (17 Vulcan House), 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 






































| 
F OOK O 
D’ DON" T W K LD! 
J OH N BON DS But restore your grey 
ac and faded hairs to 
“CRYSTAL PALAC CE ea 
with 
MARKING INK \\ _Looicven's 
Has made its mark on the | | | Sulphur HAIR 
linen of the R yal House oat r’ R 
for two generations. j 
: qualit d i 
For use with or without heat- pak oa Lee 
ing (whichever kind is pre- colour ina few days, thus 
f “d securing a preserved ap- 
ered). pearance, has enabled 
Of all Stationers, Chemists and thousands to retain their 
atior % t sts | position, 
Stores, 6d. & 1 
1/3 Sold Everywhere. 1/9 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour It cleauses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressit 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT This world-f ames 4 Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
“Uses I ol i elypt Pastill Ss wit reat succe for Thro sat Hair Specialists, Perrer & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Labor 
, ) t : atories, pe oe et vd can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world. 














PASTILLES. 





‘DINELYPTUS [SULPHOLINE 











This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
a clear com ) exion he slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 


| 
| pin pl ring blotches, obstinate eezema, Sengpene by 
AS T HMA, api ing SULPHK LINE, which renders the skin spotless,soft,clear, 


supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for 


THROAT, CATARRH, | i ree Seurt | Spots 














Rosea 
COUGH. S8ulpholine i red by the gre at Skin Specialist sta, J. Peeper 
| 


& Co., Ltd., P Badt ord Laboratories, London, 8.E , and is sold 











in bottles at iH Sand It can be obtained direct ‘from them 
A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &e. by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the world 
1 g * Pinelyptu Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 
Sol ‘ and tore only in Boxes, 13\d. \ 
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SHORTHAND 


IN THREE DAYS 


100 contest 


First Lesson Free 


Dutton’s Shorthand for the Million 
can be learned completely in three 
days! A new invention, it is the 
simplest but yet the highest speed 
system in the world. 

All there is to learn in Dutton’s 
Shorthand for the Million is 29 
characters and six simple rules, 
nothing The system has 
been specially framed to enable it 
to be acquired by every schoolgirl 
and schoolboy of 12 years of age 
and upwards. 

The outlines in Dutton’s Short- 
hand are briefer than those of any 
other system. <A writer, therefore, 
of another system at 80 words a 
minute would reach 100 words 
a minute with Dutton’s. Similarly 
a writer of any other system at 
160 words a minute would reach 
200 with Dutton’s. 

Our special Correspondence 
Course will enable YOU to learn in 
three days by post from Skegness, 
or orally at the London branch, 
8s New Oxford Street, W.C. 

£100 has been deposited with 
the Proprietors of the Day News 
to be paid to those writers of the 
system attaining highest speeds by 
December 16th, 191¢ 





el sc. 


Send a stamped addressed 
envelope to-day for a 
Free Trial Lesson 
and further particulars to 


DUTTON’S BUSINESS COLLECE, 


Room 42, SKEGNESS. 














For the Rstnees Girl. 


By JOAN LEWCOCK, 


HIS War has broucht a great change over very many 

things, and it is the young girl who perhap feels the dit 

ference most stt y. Parents no longer feel that thei 
] t t 





daughter's pla entirely at home, a ting with the 
domestic duti the y of a decade or twoa when it was 
onsidered age t fora i t all with the 
isin wor w! e was kept ickground. 











Fora t t 1 
hould ttl s 
. } I : 
Nowada " and yet sh 
ma tot “ I he does not 
n “ time to 
" € t ’ 
ties 1 has i wl find 
£2 } 7 
iy ent, ¢ f PI t t with 
1 lu l 
I ‘ t w q gZ | t hor 
! f ! l t those 
ive t t cf ise, 1 ut 
t ‘ r v a who t ym 
n ’ y | M peor 
t in « ‘ j t 
{ ‘ l } ie 
w“ t on ! 4 eat 
ce h th 
I pr r 
u t ! € 
k y und 








‘ an 
iA Put a 
——- ira u 
I: . h y 
| 1), h " 
NN | ; , ! 
. “| r of 
Ye \ Sik ! i i few 
| ¥ | 2 can t 
| \ i I> uner Dye 
~<a WwW } an tw 
| “SX et = 
(ares ed t " 
I mista 
can ‘ 1 touch of red 
I r ‘ flodil 
A tiful ithes part crim 
a part 
All the I a they are 
imple tou I 


JOAN LEWCOCK 


DRUMMER DYES | 


“*So easy to use” 





Sold ina hades by Grocers, 

Chemists and Stores every- 

ere Write yr Booklet on 
* Hlome Dyei a 











EDGE’S, BOLTON, LANCS.@ 
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UNADULTERATED 


WHOLEMEAL 


The increased cost of living is 
not felt so much by those who 
eat Allinson Bread regularly. 
It contains more nourishment 
than meat at a third the cost, 

On sale everywhere. See 
the band on every loaf. 








LAROMA 


be ener Renereet 1 Saag oe righ 









Sustainin 
Tate Mal -t-Thiatiel| 
|| Also HORLICKS M.M packet Chocolate | 
rLof all 1 Chemists ¢ and | Grocers pO 








é 3li- / t bree 


Write for List of 
ELBARD GOODS. 


ELBARD PATENTS CO, 
40 York Rd,, LONDON, N, 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear ** healthy * Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE 
CORSET 


OF 
HEALTH 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


7/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 








Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





ex, Stocked in 
all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
fastened at side, but detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps and 
body buttons to carry underclothing. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
Corset and free yourself from In- 


digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 





Women. 

These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
y cycling, te s, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
1 £ ' r break Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
reathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, rhaao emp! yed in occupé tions dema nding 
‘ tant 1 appreciate the ‘Natural Ease 
Corsets The y yie ‘id freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 


comfortable Corsets ever worn. 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


goods sent without cash, but money 





illingly vefunded if dissatisfied 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 
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Now have come the long nights— 
why not have 


/RILEY’S BILLIARDS 
in your Home ? 


You play as gou pay—and Seven Days’ 
Free Trial GuaranteesYour Satisfaction 


" \ THEN a Riley Billiard lable comes 
~ into the house the young people 
generally take up the game with such zest 
that their play rivals their elders’ in pro- 
ficiency. And this great contributor to the 
“home spirit” has the great advantage 
that it yields a leisure- pleasure to the 
grown-ups equally with the children, On 
a Kiley Mimature Table you can play 
the most delicate strokes that give an adult 
enjoyment—yet the play is so easy that the 
children put an enthusiasm into it that 
is remarkable, 








Riley’s netrentie way to pay 


tal order to us this evening, 

w days the £5 15s. Od. 

si » RILEY “MINIATURI TABLE the 
popular ) will dispatched 

( harge for | kaces), 





to s in the Unite kh 
down wit fa Railway Stat Ph 
r you pay 1 fourt nit 
talments f 8s. 6d... \ ther price of Table in 1 
ny I } 
( I r { 
Size 4't R « £3150 ( 5/6 
ft 4150| | 7- i ’ 
6ft. ain. by 3ft. 4in 5150 8/6 hr | with t c t 
si ft 7150] } 11/6 i t n 
41 y 4ft 10150 16/- i 





RILEY’S ‘‘COMBINE" BILLIARD AND 


DEEN TABLE, |! , table and 
iB i ‘Ta mah ’ low frost- 
fru 1 ; y t 
1 g , } 

{ 

Mt. 4 yor ' . £1310 0 

ti. gin ft. 4 15 00 

' 18 10 0 

‘ 4s! 2410 0 

48 y4 32 00 
mt 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


Kiley promi t l bs if . { I — r 


On x pt of post 
} I 


it at ee and Dining 1 call sama ata ables. 
E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Brandon Works, ACCRINGTON. 
X AGN aera chen nariatte @ J 
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CHARITABLE APPEAL 


titor of ** The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 

ledg ¢ any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 

@ mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, 
addressed La Belie Sauvage, London, F 

















THE RECREATION HUTS, TENTS AND CLUBS 


OF THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


UNDER FIRE IN FLANDERS 


AND IN FRANCE, MALTA, EGYPT, SALONICA, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MESOPOTAMIA, AND 
INDIA, AND AT HOME, 


Provide Rest and Comfort 
FOR THE CALLANT MEN OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 





requi for SUNDAY. and 
WEEK-DA\. SERVICES 
HUTS COST £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Portable Section of a Hut £20 
Week's Working, £5 abroad—£2 at home. 
THE NEED OF MORE 
Huts, Tents, and Clubs 
is VERY PRESSING. 
( I} Chur 


CARLILA bb 
H ( f y. Headquart Bry treet, 

















| WILL YOU RESPOND ? | 


The Committee of 


LONDON CITY 
MISSION 


earnestly invite readers of 
THE “QUIVER” 

to share with them the inestimable 
privilege of bringing the Glorious 
Gospel of Christ to bear upon the 
sorrowing multitudes of London, 
whose hearts and lives have been dark- 
ened and impoverished by the War, 

Over one million visits were 

~~ to the homes of the 4 


y the Society's Missionaries 
during last year. 


Offerings in support of this urgent 
and gracious ministry should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretaries, the Mission 
House, 3 BkIDEWELL PLAce, LoNbon, 
h..4 














343 MISSIONARIES EMPLOYED. 














For the Children of the Empire. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


aie t & STRAYS SOCIETY 


HOME LIFE. EFFICIENT euntene. 
a EDUCATION. 
4,800 n it hat we H 
I t ind Cripp I More 


21,000 ren rescued, 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 





( 


Peene \ 
k 1 l S.1 
crossed sf Waifs and Strays 














SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


First President (18441885), LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
**4 great Cheer-up Society for London children, 
an up-to-date live Society, not a mere machine."’ 
SUPPLIES CLOTHES and BOOTS and GOOD CHEER 


f poor children, 


PROVIDES I il Instruments and Carriages, Home 
Comtor ind = ¢ try Holidays for thousands of 
Cripple ¢ ren 
MAN Le meta throu Branches and go affiliated 
ist net rk of Social, Moral, and Religious 
Agencies in tl t needy districts of London, 
almost entirely dependent on voluntary 


ney and material should 
SIR ‘JOHN KIRK, J. 2 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


BARCLAY & CU., Fleet Street 




















COUPON. 


to be enrolled as a 
to be true to its 


I wish 
1 possibly can 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 
f er 14 


Date of joining 





[he League of Young British Citizens. 


MOTTO: 


“For God and the Empire: By Love serving one another." 


member of the 
ideals 


> and date 


L.V.B.C. I will do all 


and to carry out its object. 


of birth 
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Appearance 
t ell no matter what position a 


man may occupy, and it 
leaves an impression that is 
not easily removed. It is surprising what a 
difference can be made in a man’s appearance 
by the application of a little Anzora Cream to 
the hair, which controls all straggling ends and 


gives a smart military effect. Anzora contains 
neither oil nor grease. Anzora Viola, com- 





























The Frenzied Foe 
For it will fight; 
































bining Anzora Cream with Anzora Oil of ’Tis a hard blow 
Violets, is ideal for dry scalps. . 20 SRE See . 
For difficult Soldering Work 
t is admitted by experts to be a vital necessity. = 
ma S Se rs In the Army, in the — and in all the In- 
th ha dustries it is recognised as the paste flux that 
ed oan SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 
class Hairdressers, at } With Fluxite you can repair your ts and pans, and 
ary Cinber 1/6 and er metal ar 
(a ie i tity) : Of ‘i Gece ngers, in tins "Td., 112, and 2/4 
packe in leatherette case 
2/6 and 4/6 each The —euxtTe” SOLDERING SET 
Anzora Perfumery Co. contains a special “small-space" Soldering Iron, a 
32-34 Willesden Lane, Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc, 
London, N.W Sample Set post paid United Kingdom, 8/6 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England, 
er ee Ly me 
/ Nay 4 
y/ / f 
The absence of a Brand Gai: if 
may indicate Foreign make { ff tA 
st, ~. A 
But the presence of the greatest British - 
Brand—the 242% Tab—on a pair of 
Stockings or Socks proclaims the manufacturers’ 
guarantee of not only the British Make, but also the 
dependability of your purchase. To help British 
commerce, and protect yourself, buy only “ Jason.” 
> 
=s 
Two very _— os. Sites 
—— uxe a all e 
a i i ally 
twist 4 thread i in ot 
In Black I 2 5 Nigger Bro Vy 
lony Gabel ( i 6 ‘ 
* ° Khaki ul 
Zor Ladies, Childrene Men in ‘ Ror, Pegg 
are the leading British all-wool brand, manufactured in RSE? RAR OG his delightful pr . 
<ngland by British workpeople from pure Australasian wool Elite n—|} ner- 
and are the finest, best finished, and most scientifically made Cerise } 1 tep, and all 
stockings and socks in the World—guaranteed unshrinkable v i 1 ally stre 
sé 99 is the name given to the companion rang hened ee ee : 
Medea made from other than wool, aaa the pagne, Bla ' 2 @ pair. : 
same guarantees otherwise as the famous *"Jason’’ Brand Also the me with O vork Lace at 2/3. : 
“Jason” and“ Medea” are sold y Outfitter and Drapers I'he , ct ue and ¢ Or? : 
everywhere. Lfan thoulty in obtainin ( ? sd fo 4 m 5 ; 
JASON HOSIERY CO., LEICESTER. ‘ —_  *2 
POON SSOP OSHS OSH OS OCS S ESOP SOOSOO SESS O ESOT OOOO ESEESS BOOS SEEOEEEETEN 5 eSS88505055006600500000000008 0000086008 @ 
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(if You Want to Draw rer 


for reproduction in black-and-white or colours, 
sell sketches by post, and earn while learning, 
| vou can have the benefit of Chas. E. Dawson’s 
opinion on your chances of success, gra/ts. 
| 
| 

















Send to the Practical Correspondence College, 4 Thanet 
House, Strand, with stamps for return, a copy of the Test 
| Sketch or any small specimen in pen, pencil, or colour, 
l If y work is unusually promising, you may win one of the 
| Schola ps reserved for ‘* Quiver” readers, entitling you to the 
until-proficient Home Study Course at half fees—in small monthly 
nstalment balance only payable when you have earned /10 THE TEST SKETCH 
\ i nothing, and commit yourself to nothing by sending a sketch he a” A. — een 
for grat rit m and particulars of the System that has helped so many illustrate his lesson on il us 



























Bronchial 


spasms are im- 





———— 


ur i new and interesting Art Work 
This is the drink 


ee CA 
/ that makes the strength | 


A / mediate ly stopped y . j 
ay co ; and complete m>stery » that makes the shells 
= over the trouble is se- 2 that makes the guns | 
cured by the regular use of 5 I~ shout ‘Victory ! 
a 
mB 


[_¢ Vi Cocoa is the most 
0) (07-959 9 OS 


sustaining and _ invigor- 

ating beverage, giving 
sufferer wrote "7 have been free from any 
stic attack so long that | hardly know 
































power to resist fatigue 
and tone up the entire [ 


ce yicoce 
Vetford 









Maoris are handy too. They fit the pocket and 
can be used anywhere. One box will prove their 
wrth. Sample Box | Boxes of 30 2 6, 

} ; . 
Douglas Bror., 














Maori Depot, Perth. 1! 














BENSON’S “oe 
GOLD WATCH 


BRACELETS. 








—_ — 
-_, a Y 
ee —<> The finest quality, with lever movements, 
NM __ 3 from £5 . 15s, 
—ws The “‘ACTIVE SERVICE” 
~ Others in WRISTLET WATCH, 
GOLD 
Gold from With Luminous Dial and Hands, in Silver 
£5.15 : ; 
° Ss. £6.6 to £20. Cases and Leather Strap, from £2. 10s., 
in Gold, from £5 . 10s. 





ENGAGEMENT RINGS. Warranted Timekeepers. 


l 0 Stech The Economical 
en oer Times” > oy MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Ff s ~= >) $ ¢ 
Nei Highest Quality. < =) “Clnes STILL AN 


Best Value, at lowest 





Selections sent at our risk and expense. 


Diar Ruby cash prices. Diamonds, 
£10. 10s, New Illustrated Books (post free) of 
—" — = Watches of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch 
-. f >» —= 2 =) Bracelets, Rings (with size card), Jewels, 
- a, ¢ = ( 
SECC -_ fi Clocks, “Empire” Plate; and Inex- 
- pensive Silver Goods for Presents, 





Ruby and Diamonds, 


Diamonds, £7. £2. 10s. Dressing Cases, &c. 


Mention Tue Quiver. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Diz Half ps 
from £7, 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 











new a 
th i} unt ret i 
y ta broken lin It at 
t y 1 comf ably and t 
A ty ght and 1, an r 
1 t f the body v r 
We to your i 
i nm ruara f r 
re i we e} rpr "4 
ri r poor in buy 
1 r ke your r 
y you ur it if it t y 7 f 
t n ul if 
y. 7 ty bu | 
t iar i | 
i is of peoy y fort H 
no harness, no lies, < ) give you a Straight | € 
1 reasonable price Writ it Oo r Illustrated B 


BROOKS APPLIANCE cO.. 638F Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 





; Nee eee * 


5 Feenasd 


VAST RESULTS 


are frequently obtained by advertisers in the 
Provincial Press. . .. We have a special list of 
100 NEWSPAPERS in which we can place adver- 
tisements at a low inclusive charge. If you have 
anything to sell, write for our list with full par- 
ticulars. Address Advt. Manager, CASSELL & CO., 
Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C 


“It Worked 
Like a Charm” 


) 
> 


A 





; MMM fo) ; 


Z 
a 


y 






Nay 






2 
et / 


ort 
2. 


AS: 





& 
* 


~ 


and be well! & 


“Don’t use  motor- ; 
cars for pleasure,” [& 
says Authority — no, 1 
{| use your legs instead. 
i Besides, it is cheaper 
—and healthier. 


2S 





= =< 
ss 

















To get the utmost pleasure 
i from your walking (and to 


H 
do it with utmost economy — 
of cost) have Wood Milne ‘ 


925) Stationary Heels fitted to SP 
4 















— 








writes a clergyman who » ae 
had suffered from Asthmatic your boots. They cover the 
affection for fifty years. Hl whole heel and are fixed. H 








At all chemists 4/3 a tin. | Ll I Then rough roads, hard pave [ 





























































HL = 
=) ments, ploughed fields are all iz 
i} iH like magic changed to turf-like IF 
ik } evenness and soltness, and you 
1 trip on and on—with wondrous H 
if i freed from fatigue H 
if iW 
Write for Samples and Booklet a ] st Ht il , | . + \ 
CHELTINE FOODS CO. CHELTENHAM if é H 
FLOUR, Sreawers, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. il | wt 
aan cell on neta i= ‘Stationary’ Rubber Heels i 
4 Hi Made in many patterns and « qualities, 4 
=; l bearing the W i-Milne name. H y 
BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! | | | Sos 0 wewict | 
Why Pay Shon Prices ? i mz! 
Newest patterns in Metal and Wi Bedding, HT es 
Wire Mattresses, (¢ i lurniture— bed 1 | 1 
room and general All ds sent direct from Pn 
Factory to Home IN PERFECTLY NEW I} ’ 7 - 
CONDITION. Send post card to-day for Illu Lea, Y Ocprer, © 
trated Price List (post free). 1 allow DISCOUNT ae \\) SAFEr) 
FOR CASH or pply goods payable in /M\\p =\\ | CUSHION HEEL 
Monthly Instalmen Established 27 years. 4 > \ [ 
CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR STREET, Ns 


BIRMINCHAM. X 


Please mention é ; 1 writing for | 
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DEAF n NO LONGER 


Just think what that means to one who has been deaf. New 
Life! New Hope!! Renewed Usefulness and Happiness. No 
one need remain deaf since the invention of the 


AURIPHONE 


a tiny pocket ‘phone which magnifies the least sound to the 
desired degree, and simply makes the deaf hear. 


SEND A CARD at once for full particulars and prices, or call any time 


for a Free Demonstration 


AURIPHONES, Ltd., 30a Walter House, 418 Strand, LONDON. 





The slightest 
sound is 
magnified, 





































with “EXTIRMO” (reed) 
The Triumph of Science and Infallible Destroyer of 
RATS, MICE, BEETLES, &c. 
Price V/-, 6, 2/6 nd $/- per tin, of most Chemists and 
res, or direct (post free) from 
EXTIRMO LTD. (Dept. |\), School Street, Hull, 


aoe 




















HME DRESSMAKING EASY. 


uke your own Winter Costume and 
nodel as illustrated is made to 
udded and covered for pinning, 
ked in box for 266. Full illus 
rated catalogue with photographic designs and 
measurement chart sent free on application, 

CLARE'S DRESS STAND COMPANY, 

Tottenham Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, 

DON. W. 


HOCOLATES } 
Apricot “ream | 













PENNY 









é pana , elie (61) 
DELECTA PO HWS 


the name 6 
describes them — VIS atpord 





> 











0 8 ns ee 
Se ee ee 


QP rS= 
as 
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sa f 


CAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


ST 
OSX 
\ 
soma, 
i —— 
t 


mil! 
i g By Naunton’s eee Music System 
| A makes n » di fhe vhether 5 have had previous lessons or not, 
H l oh tne r you are So ye yea Ars ot nly 2 we gual wen nat vu 
H I ss \ no to-day by sw lerful and simple system. here 
Hl j } sad ge why | retical dithicullies to worry you, and no tire- 
fh Hi : or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. oy md orrectly 
U} H with both hands at once. Ne thiculty of - drudge ‘ whatever. 
Hl FAILURE is IMPOSSIBLE 
NN if \ t fa All y > 2 td eedhanh piano w it 
| if play ita 
H iH OVER 50, 000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY 'T, AND ARE SLAYING PERFECTLY. 


WF they can do 1 s9 oan you. If you are one of the thousands who have tri 











f ‘ " eal the 1 thod ving t e difficult 
f y I re afra I be | r you all at t 
if] rfu ple, rapid and a real educator 
I : itor’’ mean iw It do 
F i il power very first lah 
= il} below and byt } ive tiv es, h we 
if ‘ for yourse 7 the my! f ir system pony accuracy of our 
— the vast t id give you many years 
| No one need ever say oy “4 atsh i could play” s everyone can "ee it, te-day. 
4) A TRIAL SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 
4 f)] Ae THE To the Manager, Naunton’s National Music System, Memorial Hall, on 
WX UF Tht Farringdon Btreet, London ha gle , a aia acacia 
oY S) SYSTEM N i ING AN , IXNPENCI : for . e: : y Special age Du lished _ 
t ture play t : t i your special Booklet and particular 
FOR _ N - i al Order payable to Na stional Musie System, Lid, 


1/6) ov sn :. 


Se PN aaa i AO Np 40 
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High Grade 








AMARA att 


i= Second-Hand===>i 


























! F it | 
| FUPHITULPE . E 
= Every Briton is proud of the fact that ** British Made"’ is the hallemark of value. No country 

= can surpass our own for the dependable thing, the stuff which endures and which gives place 

=| to no other in its all-round sterling excellence. The High-Grade Second-Hand Furniture to be 

=! seen at Jelks is an instance in point. It is the best possible value for money. It is cheap, but E 
= it is of sound honest make. We append some examples: = 
| coms COV | 

i yer 2 ° gd Write To-day for 
4 Panett td a Monthly Bargain 

| nspection 1 articularly 

5 requested — it will Catalogue (Free). 

4 and astonish, E 
4 ft. Mat iny Sideboard, with canopy », bevelled edge silver plate mirror back, low " fitted E 
BE Metegoas Setoned, ohh conepy ty ge silver plate mis “meet £615 0 Uh 
a Mahogany Bookcase, fitted with glazed enclosing istable shelves, lower part with one = 
BI drawer and cupboard below ; splendid appear e : a ‘ ove = os eve £6 15 0 E 
3 £50,000 BARGAINS. CASH OR EASY TERMS. E 
= London Deliveries all Districts Daily, Country Orders Carriage Paid. E 
= E 
3 Established over W. JELKS & SONS, Half a Century. E 
4 263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N, E 
3 'Thones: North 2598, 2599 REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE. Telegrams : “ Fellico, London.” E 
3 E 


ALA A TS A AS A AAS AS E 
SU LU UL PP 














Munitions 


—that’s what Toflee-de-Luxe really is. Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream make 
it a “ full-of-food’’ sweetmeat, and give to it a De-Luxey flavour. If on long route 
ma ches—eat Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe. _ If late for lunch—eat Mackintosh’s Toffee- 
de-Luxe—see how it sustains; and if the children will not eat breakfast, send them to 
school with a few pieces of Toffee-de-Luxe. Money spent on this sweetmeat is 
economically spent, for Toffee-de-Luxe is brimful of nutriment. 


} 























EEDELUxe~ “iNT DE LUXE 


is Toffee-de-Luxe with the addition of Peppermint—selected as carefully 
ther ingredients, Both are sold by all Confectioners at ljd. per oz. @ + iy q 
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A ee ee ee ee ee 
ALLL bs i Pl 
E J 
E M 
b A ! 
= r] : 
= ! 
Were was a ! 
: i 
‘ ' 
: 2 ' 
r «ff er made ' 
’ ° 1‘ 
: ' " 
1 " 
' Thousands of pounds are being ry 
i sent across the Atlantic to pay for 1 
imported fountain pens ; and every ' 
ound sent out of the country 
E . : if 
iz 1 weakens our power in the war, ' 
: L) he , . i] 
Examine any pen you think of a 
buying, and see where it is made. ' 
rl If it is a British-made Onoto, put it 
| in your pocket, If it is “ Made in - 
1 ——" anyW here else, put it on a 
the Black List. ] 
a " 
1 To buy any foreign pen when you 1 
1 can get the Onoto 1S like buying a 
' “ dollar securities’ instead of British a 
War Loan. ' 
i ! 
[] The Onoto Self-filling Safety is 1 
1 Se the one really satisfactory pen. It a 
7 <5 fills itself from any ink supply, and t 
' {> ; PPYYs 
(Ah\S\ ~~ W2 never leaks, sweats, or refuses to ] 
a bm ay — «) ; 4 : ci t 
Aya e=p—, write. And the Onoto is all British. ' 
y! Say, ; 9 S » M 
b ii i ty +) 4 Wiz a Onoto Self-filling Safety Fountain Pens at H 
t . 6. ~s ST ly i all Stationers, etc., from 12/6 upwards, Also 
. - os QC iet/bs #, P Onoto-Valveless, for those who do not want a f 
. ma oh | UES / Self-filling Safety Pen, from 10/6 upwards, a 
2 SN 
i i l eS {f a 
‘ | .y ' 
1 / ih tI B itl | P ' 
} ft 1e British Pen . 
‘ \ = 
ye is the O ; 
Qe ~ > 
ae is the Onoto . 
q } j 
( | 
ec 2 | 
4 ' 
‘ ‘ os ' 
i FHOMAS D2 LA RUE & CO,, LTD., BUNHILL ROW, E,C, ' 
’ 5 | 
=,,= =. : - . . = ain ae ee ano ee =". a 
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NEXT TO A GOOD SCRAP THERE 
IS NOTHING TOMMY ENJOYS SO 
MUCH AS A GOOD WASH WITH 


WRIGHTS 
car SOAP 


TAR 








J re “> R . ° ’ 
(She Soldiers Soap) 
In United Kingdom, 4d. per Tablet. 
In Australia, Canada India and British Coloni>s. 6d. per Tablet. 
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“THE QUIVER” CHARITIES 


By THE EDITOR 


THe QOvrtver is not merely a monthly (R.S.U.), the London City Mission, the 


magazine—it is an institution and a tradi- Homes for Incurables, and the Queen’s 
tion. And the Ovurver tradition is one of | Hospital for ae Pe are feeling the war 

z : 1 . - y 
helpfulness wherever there is need, wherever pinch cruelly. Cannot some more of my 


so s -. readers send a small sum to help these in 
money and service can alleviate suffering 
their time of need ? 


and d» good. The times are difficult- very ge Contig ge Se eee ee 
difficult for some of us—yet I am glad to the War. Do you realise, for instance, what 
say that every month I get a batch of letters an enormous debt we owe to the Y.M.CA 
from some of my old readers enclosing for Jooking alter the soldiers in thei: spat 
contributions for the charitable institutions time and so making our forces “the best con 
for which appeals have been made from ducted army known to history”? It is at 


time to time in THE Quiver. immensely costly service, with its huts and 
I know that in man, cases, in response to _ tent-, special boats and facilities. Have you 
QUIVER appeals, money 1s sent direct to the © —mother’s son, or stay-at-home—done you 
institution concerned, or forwarded through — bit for the Y.V.C.A.? 9 Send me a cheque 
the local auxiliaries of the societies. I Want — or a postal order, and see if we cannot con 
to remind readers that | am always pleased — tinue the Quiver tradition of helpfulness 
to receive and send on moneys which they Remittances should be made payable t 
may feel called upon to give. The need of “Cassell & Co., Limited,” and directed t 
some of our institutions is particularly The Editor, THe Oviver, La Belle Sauvage 
pressing at this time. Such old friends as  Jondon, F.C. Funds will be acknowledged 


Dr. Barnardo's, the Shattesbury Society in these pages 
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A CASTLE TO LET 


Mrs BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


CHAPTER I 
HER OWN MISTRESS 


OUTH KENSINGTON may perhaps be 
S described as pre-eminently the home 

of the British domesticities. All that 
most indicates the rectitude, the stability, 
the refinement of English family life at 
its best flourishes here, where we have 
neither the oppressive wealth of Belgravia 
nor the mediocrity of the suburbs. 

Had you opened the street door of 
Number 3 Truro Gardens, one evening in 
a late June before the war, you would have 
been greeted by that mingled odour of clear 
soup, green peas, hot fruit, and stuffing, 
which indicates that a dinner-party is in 
progress. 

The hall of the house was spacious, as 
halls in London go. It was tiled with 
coloured encaustics, and dadoed with some 
kind of papier maché which, when painted 
dark brown, was supposed to resemble oak 
panelling. Above this, the wallpaper was 
of a rather violent shade of what used to 
be called peacock blue. 

Engravings after Alma Tadema, Sant, 


*,* Copyright, 1916, by Mrs. 


and even Edwin Long loudly gave out the 
date at which this hall had been furnished. 

Men-servants and maid-servants were 
scurrying to and fro, and from the dining- 
room came a subdued hum of decorous talk 
and properly moderated laughter. 

The iced pudding had just been carried 
out, and the butler was entrusting to a 
colleague, hired for the occasion, a dish of 
tempting prawn savouries—with a_ face 
imbued with the solemnity befitting such an 
important festival. He himself excelled as 
an entertainer, and he was looking forward 
to the moment, an hour later, when he 
would take his place at the table in the 
servants’ hall and press some of his young 
mistress’s victuals upon the hired waiter’s 
willing acceptance. Forbes iooked for 
ward to a series of such dinners as the 
present one—with perhaps a somewhat 
gayer company, for choice, than the one 
now assembled—in the future, which 
stretched before him in rosy colours, since 
his young mistress was celebrating her 
coming of age to-night. 

She sat at the head of her table in a 
dining-room which was an echo of the hall. 


Baillie Reynolds in the U.S.A, 
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The sideboard had been bought in the 
Tottenham Court Road thirty years pre 
viously, and was of walnut, with an over 
mantel and suite to correspond. 

On the long wall opposite the fireplace 
hung two oil-paintings in heavy gold 
frames. They repre ented a middle aged 
man, who still clung to the short, straight 
side-whiskers of the eighties, and ; 


youngish woman, in dowdy evening dress, 
with a gold lo« ket and chain 
Their faces were both pleasing rather 


than otherwise: the man 1 
what one might call an interesting face, an 
expression which suggested possibiliti 

His mouth was sensitive as well as firm 
One felt that both had been people with 


a strong sense of duty, and not without 


particular had 


culture. 

Their orphan daughter sat ben ith thei 
portraits, gravely fronting the relatives who 
graced her board that night. 

George France was a man who succeeded 
comparatively late in life His success 
at the Bar—came to him quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly. There had not seemed 
a chance that his long engagement would 
ever crystallise into matrimony, and then, 
as the result of one cleverly defended case, 
he had more work than he could cope with 

At the time they married, his wife, who 
had been waiting for him eight years, was 
thirty years old She was not a strong 
woman, and some physical defect was found 
to exist, which made the doctors think it 
impossible that she should ever be the 
mother of a living child. 

Five or six times her hopes of mother 
hood were disappointed, and then she wa 
taken to see a new spe ialist of great ability 
The result was her daughter Camiola, now 
seated pensive under the distressing] 
philistine presentment of the mother who 
had only lived to rejoice in her for seven 


years. 
Camiola’s life had run in evens, for 
when she was fourteen her father su 


cumbed to a sudden attack of pneumonia 
following influenza. He died a fairly 
wealthy man, and soon after his death hi 
wife’s only sister, rich and childless, died 
ilso, and left the bulk of a large fortune 
to Camiola. 

Mrs. France’s brother, John Thurlow 
dlicitor, had been appointed lardian of 
the orphan, in conjunction with Arnold 
Bassett, a barriste whose triendsh p wit 
George France dated from boyhood 


To-night Mr. Thurlow sat upon his niece’ 
right hand, and Mr. Bassett upon her left 
Next to Mr. Bassett was Mrs. Thurlow, 
and as there was not a M1 Bassett, Mr 
Thurlow had for neighbour a young girl of 


Hungarian extraction, a college friend of 


Camiola Next to thi young lady it 
Neville rhurlow, eldest on ot John, and 
Camiola’s cousin. Next to him again wa 


a made n ¢ usin called ] llen 3rocklebank, 


who alway had to be asked to famil 
ithering Another married couple, 
liehtly related, Archer by name, and the 
elder Mi Thurlow compl ted the assembly, 


with the exception of the vicar of the parish 








who had baptised Miss France in infancy, 
as he was fond of telling her: and Mi 

Purdon, the lady o had taken care of 
her for some year nd who sat facing her, 


at the table’s foot 


Ihe vour had been dealt with and 
carried away, and Forbes and his assistant 
now deftly removed things from the tablk 

nd then, standing at either end, raised th 
low lace-bordered triy of embroider 
linen and lett the los mahogany bare, 
in all the beauty of it wine deep poli 
rl W ( nly imnovation up v 

‘ 1 tre } lou ted. nd he 
ct ld ‘ Aunt Phurl uff of cor 
temptuous disapproval Aunt Thurlow did 
not ove her niece by marriage S| 
thought it very unjust that Aunt Meadow 
mone hould Oo in such great measi 


to a irl who already had quite enough t 


i 


make her an object for fortune-huntet 
However, he curbed her displeasure, 
because he thought it 1 t probable that 
Camiola uuld marry Neville, her I 
Wher one th young lady wa he 
daughter-i iw ind the mone ifely 1 
the tar he prot ed her lf oO! 
~P 7 \ 

The cote had been erved, the truit 
handed, nd now Uncle Thurlow was 
I nme te leet He was a stout mal 


and atte eatine a large dinnet he breathe 


mewhat norsily lle was at no time a 
fluent speaker, and the fact of having jott 
down one or two thin he intended to sa 
eemed t have the effect of almost pal 
Ivsing h eloquence Ile hummed anda 
hawed over hi od wishe until ever 
one present yearned for the moment of h 
sittin a vn, na hh on Neville it WwW 
the face early Cl n martyr jisten 
in t the muxture f sentiment and bu 
ne which « it i e ¢ ! n n 


- 
¢ } 
S 
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} 
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intervals from tke paternal 


vhich emerged most 

the welter was the fact that 
rht it a pity that George 
ade his daughter compietely 


ess at the age of twenty-one. 

wever, that the guardianship 

d “my good friend Bassett 

f so lenient and agreeabl 

t the young lady would 

t ilt them from time to time 

any definite or decisive step. 

he wanted to say what 

him to see his dear dead 

who—he said it without 

lity—had grown up a most 

ettled so comfortably in 

, in the midst of a small 

te circle of relatives and 

a lady whose attach 

real and whose personal 

| ry, as he could safely 
Purdon’s to be 

everybody applauded, 

they were atoning for 

their impatience by these 


eaned back in his chair 


of disdain. Then he turned 

he evening, who was 

into her hnget bowl and 
ent-n ided 


hem on your behalf: 
\ ng particular you would 
kind,” replied Camiola, 


own talking, I think.” 
e to her feet, and stood 
lim girl who appeared 
ally was, a pale girl with 
tus, inscrutable eyes, 
en when you looked closely 
features were decidedly good, 
was o! reserve, and, as 
id, “You never knew how 


was very simple, and 
ent a diamond and pearl 


1 hung from a slender gold 


» hesitation in her clear voice, 
without effort, to the 


ervants outside the door in the 


ou all for the kindne with 
ive drunk my health,” she said 
to thank particularly my Uncle 
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John and Mr. Bassett for the wholly satis- 
factory way in which they have carried out 
their duty of guardians—a duty full of diffi- 
culty and involving much trouble. I was 
specially glad when Uncle John, three years 
ago, yielded to my wish, allowed me to shut 
up this house, and to go to Oxford. I am 
sure that my education has made me better 
fitted to face the future and take charge 
of my own fortune. It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I welcome you all here this 
evening, though the pleasure is mingled 
with some regret at the thought that I shall 
never have the pleasyre of seeing you here 
again. The first act of my new reign is 
to be the sale of this house and a great deal 
of the furniture in it, and my departure 


from England for a time I am going to 
have a Wander Jahr. 1 think such an ex- 
perience will be useful to me, because when 
I come back I intend to buy a place in 
the country and try and do some good 
among my fellow-creatures I expect to 


start in about six weeks’ time, taking with 
me Miss Purdon, if she will come; and | 
should not be surprised if we go round 
the world In thanking you for drinking 
my health, I wish to propose that of my two 
guardians, Uncle John and Mr. Bassett, and 


to couple this toast with the name of the 
celebrated K.C., Mr. Arnold Bassett.” 

She sat down For a moment het 
guardians were so amazed that there was 
a portentous silence Then the vicar, with 


a start, rose to his feet, and led the hearty 
honouring of the toast of the two guardians. 

The eminent K.C., when he rose to reply, 
seemed to have had the wind taken out of 
his sails. He owned that the announce 
ment of his late ward’s intentions had been 
a blow. He felt a personal regret at the 
thought that this hospitable board, at which 
in the lifetime of his dear friend George 
France he had so often sat, would know 
him no more. No. 3 Truro Gardens had 
stood for him, for many years, for the home 
of a friend. It was to be given up. Well 

as we all know—we are growing old, and 
“the younger generation is knocking at the 
door.” He should have thought, in his 
ignorance—the mere man, a back number, 
as he knew himself to be—he would have 
thought that a young lady who had just 
inherited such a sumptuous fortune would 
have been more inclined to try a London 
season than to go round the world. How- 
ever, nobody could question Miss France’s 
right to do exactly as she chose, and he 
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would ask them all to join in drinking most 
heartily with him another toast—“ Success to 
the Wander Jahr!” 

Mrs. Thurlow sat staring upon him with 
keen little eyes which had a rather vin- 
dictive expression. Slowly she turned to 
the vicar, who was near by, and asked, 
“What is a Vanderyar? I never heard 
of one,” 

The vicar explained. “German is such a 
horrid language,” remarked the lady; “I 
never would learn it. I suppose Camiola 
has caught it from that foreign girl sitting 
opposite to us. I am told that she is not 
German, but Hungarian, and that her 
native language is even more barbarous 
than German; but the Austrians speak 
German, don’t they? She sent to 
Oxford, you know—such an odd idea. What 
does a foreigner want with Oxford? The 
Universities seem full of odd people nowa- 
days; I am glad we never sent our girls 
there! It has filled my niece’s head with 
the most ridiculous ideas. You would think 
with two cousins so near her own age as 
Phyllis and Betty, she would not need to 
make a friend of a Hungarian. However, 
shakker narsong goo. 1 do speak French a 


was 


little, but German——” 
“A difficult language. I have sometimes 
wished I were more expert, since the 


German theologians are of such import- 
ance,” replied the vicar mildly. 

“German theologians!” Mrs. Thurlow 
withered him with all the scorn of ignor- 
ance. “I should think our English theo- 
logians were enough for your parishioners.” 

“Rather too much, I sometimes think,” 
he replied, in full security that the lady 
would not understand him. 

“How long has Camiola been hatching 
this idea of selling her house and going 
abroad? ” asked Neville Thurlow of the girl 
next him—Fraulein Maldovan, the young 
Hungarian. 

“Oh, not so very long,” replied she, 
“though we have often talked about it. 
You see, until our schools were over, we 
had not much time to think about other 
things. Was she not wonderful to do it all 
in three years?” 

“Oh, well,” said Neville with an air of 
condescension, “in my day we thought 
three years quite enough for a pass, you 
know.” 

“You read for honours?” inquired she, 
with a pretty air of deference. He assented, 
with a smile of gentle superiority, and did 


not add tat his class was a third one 
only. 

“Why didn’t Camiola read for honours? ” 
he asked. 

“She wanted to, but Miss Purdon dis- 
suaded her. She thought there was no 
particular object in it, I think.” 

“Sensible woman,” replied Neville ap- 
provingly. “I suppose that is one thing 
we are all agreed upon—Miss Purdon is 
the right woman in the right place 
Camiola can’t go very far wrong in her 
care.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Irmgard Mal- 
dovan. 

She was very unlike her friend, for she 
was a blonde, a thing most unusual among 
Hungarians. Her eyes were a soft brown, 
contrasting strangely with her fair hai 
Her features were not regular, but she had 
the Honvéd vividness and charm. The 
fashionable style of hairdressing suited her, 
and she wore a fillet of turquoise and silver 
which would have delighted the soul of an 
artist. 

She was feeling sorry for Neville Thur- 
low, and he would have had something lik« 
how far she saw 
He had been 
dinner 


a shock had he realised 
into the depths of his being. 
entertaining her charmingly all 
time, and had been full of plans for the 
summer vacation. She had not dared to 
discount Camiola’s forthcoming announce- 
ment by telling him that his plans were 
foredoomed. 

His mother was as completely upset as 
he was. She arose and followed the young 
hostess, when she gave the signal, in a mood 
which boded ill for somebody. 

In the hall her daughter Phyllis managed 
to give her a hint. 

“Mother, whatever happens, don’t be fool 
enough to offend Camiola,” she whispered. 
“Remember, she is perfectly independent, 
and if you upset her you will be cutting 
off your nose to spite your face.” 

“What could have put this 
head?” muttered the irate lady. “Neville’s 
chance is over—completely over! She is 
certain to be snapped up before she ever 
sees England again.” 

“Of course. But you can’t help it. We 
are her nearest kin, and she may be ship- 
wrecked or killed or take enteric or some- 
thing before she comes home. Remember, 
she is not married yet, and we are her 
natural heirs at present.” 

The young Thurlows were a good deal 


into her 


lird one 
nours? ” 


lon dis- 
Was 2D 


ille ay 
ie thing 
irdc nhl 
place 
in her 


a mood 


e ship- 
" some- 
ember, 
re her 
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older than their cousin, though Mrs. Thur- 
low had spoken of her girls as “companions 
of Camiola’s own age.” Neville was thirty- 
one, and his sister only two years younger. 
Camiola’s memories of her cousins when 
he was a child were not happy. They 
had ordered her about and been intolerant 
of her youth and inexperience. Her father 
had left instructions for her to receive an 
education of a kind which Mr. Thurlow 
thought unfitting for a girl; and respecting 
this Phyllis and Betty had been con- 
temptuous 

The daughter’s timely warning did, how- 
ever, prevent Mrs. Thurlow from making 
herself openly objectionable. She bore as 
best she could with Cousin Ellen Brockle- 
bank’s of admiration of dearest 


Camiola 


raptures 


Cousin Ellen! She was of those 
filled with a great desire to help 
vorid, and a total incapacity to do 
No doubt her 
she her- 


Poor 


the simplest thing sensibly. 
more to blame than 


marents were 


elf. Early training might have corrected 
he hopel untidiness, the lamentable want 
f method, the injudicious impulses which 


brought to naught all her eager benevolence. 
She was a perfectly sincere creature, her 
natural and not assumed. 


often wished she could take her 


“gush was 
Camiola 
in hand and give her a course of lessons 
n neatness a gown of 
some sickly Why do 
h string-coloured hair and com- 
desire to pale 

The garment looked as though 
she had last worn it about four 


and had, in taking it off, screwed 


She wore to-night 
tint of pale mauve 
people wilt 


plexion invariably wear 
mauve? 
seasons 


previously, 


it together and bundled it into the corner 
f a room never swept, where it had re- 
mained til she picked it up to wear this 
evening Her boiled-gooseberry eyes were, 


however, alight with a joy and pride in her 
and fortunate young kinswoman 
which was beautiful, if you consider that 
she herself was poor and plain, and spent 
her days in attendance upon a mother who 
uffered from nerves. 

“Such a charming plan—to travel!” she 
cried. “Everything nowadays made so easy 
tor you! How I wish I were coming with 


charming 


you! ” 


Camiola felt a sudden pang of compune- 
tion, This poor Cousin Ellen, who hardly 
ever got an “evening off” such as she was 


ror Y heft 
vi to-1 he! 


7 


mething regretful, trying not 


~ 


to be insincere. Cousin Ellen laughed quite 
cheerily. “I can say I wish I were coming 
without being thought to be giving hints,” 
she replied, beaming, “because, you see, 
even if you invited me, begged me, im- 
plored me to come, it would be out of the 
question that I should leave mamma.” 

Camiola felt a rush of compassion. 
“Ellen, you are a brick,” she cried impul- 
sively. “I wish I could give you a holiday! 
Do you think Cousin Sophie would go to 
the Riviera for the winter if I gave you 
the money to pay for it?” 

Ellen started and coloured. “Oh, 
Camiola, please,” she murmured, “I do 
assure you that I was not hinting—you 
make me feel so awkward.” 

But Camiola gripped the skinny arm and 
hurried Cousin Ellen into the back drawing- 
room. “My money is my own, and I can 
do as I like,” she urged defiantly. “If I 
like to think that you are having a good 
time while I am away—if it will make me 
happier to think I am giving somebody else 
a bit of pleasure—why, you couldn’t be so 
nasty as to deprive me of my satisfaction! ” 


CHAPTER Il 
A CHANGE OF PLAN 


RMGARD MALDOVAN had gone to 
] the piano and was softly romancing in 
the background. While Cousin Ellen 
and Camiola argued, Mrs. Thurlow sat 
down beside Miss Purdon on the settee and 
asked somewhat frigidly: 

“And what do you think, my dear Miss 
Purdon, of this plan of my niece’s?” 

Miss Purdon looked up from the knitting 
that hardly ever left her beautiful hands. 
She was a majestic woman, with abundant 
hair, quite grey, and a delicate complexion 
which contradicted her autumn looks. Her 
eyes were Irish—grey and shadowy—and 
she was, altogether, both handsome and 
charming. “A most distinguished woman” 
was what everybody said of her. She 
smiled at Mrs, Thurlow with a sympathetic 
glance while she replied: 

“T think it’s most natural, don’t you? ” 

“Natural? No, since you ask me, I don’t. 
Of course, she would go away for the 
present. She might even stay at the sea or 
in Scotland until October or November. 
But to sell this house, where her father 
brought her mother as a bride od 

Miss Purdon glanced round the drawing- 








‘ Slowly she rose to her feet, and stood before them—a pale 
girl with black hair and curious, inscrutable eyes ’’—p. 5 
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room, which had been furnished during the 
ebonised-and-gold craze. “I am afraid I 
don’t think there is much to inspire senti- 
mental attachment in the houses in Truro 
Gardens,” she replied. 

Mrs. Thurlow was impressed. Herself 
very much of the middle classes, she had 
an enormous respect for the opinions of 
Miss Purdon, who was cousin of an im- 
poverished Irish peer. 

“Well,” she admitted reluctantly, “of 
course my niece is really a very great 
heiress.” 

“T was surprised to know how wealthy 
she is,” answered Miss Purdon. 

“Her guardians have nursed her property 
well,” said Mrs. Thurlow with pardonable 
triumph. “I only trust she won’t destroy 
the labours of years in a few months.” 

“Camiola has some sense and some 
ambition,” replied Miss Purdon, knitting 
swiftly. “She is perhaps quixotic, but she 
is no fool.” 

“And she has you to advise her,” gushed 
Mrs. Thurlow. “Oh, do try and prevent 
her marrying a fortune-hunter! ” 

“That "—with a little smile—“is the 
penalty to be suffered by heiresses.” 

“Tt would break Neville’s heart,” said 
Neville’s mother in a low voice. 

“Has he told her so?” asked the other 
lady 

Mrs. Thurlow heaved a sigh. “Not yet. 
He thought he ought to wait to speak until 
she was her own mistress.” 

I am afraid, then, that he had better 
hold his tongue until this foreign tour is 
advised Miss Purdon. “Camiola is 
thinking of nothing less than of marriage 
just at pre ent.” 

gut she is sure to be 


over,” 


snapped up by 
the time she returns,” gasped Mrs. Thur 
low, speaking out in her despair. 

Miss Purdon laid down the knitting com- 
pletely, and spoke as one who makes a 
confidence. 

“T believe that Camiola, though she will 
leave England at once, means to stay in 
Europe till the end of September. I think 
of suggesting to Mr. Bassett that he should 


join our party some time during the 
long vacation. How if Mr. Neville came 
to ” 


Mrs. Thurlow’s eye lit up. “That is an 
idea,” she slowly said. “I do feel that those 
two ought to marry.” 

You have no 


prejudice against the 


y 


marriage of first cousin 


“Circumstances alter cases,” primly ob- 
served the lady. “The family health is 
excellent on both sides.” 

There was noreply. The flashing needles 
were again busy. 

“T  suppose”—with carefully lowered 
voice—-“ you have no knowledge of the state 
of Camiola’s affections? You don’t think 
she cares for Neville? ” 

“My own opinion is that she is wholly 
fancy free; but I never try to probe her 
confidence. Irmgard could probably tell 
you more of her feelings than I can.” 

“Yes, that girl! A foreigner! And she 
is to be taken round the world, when Phyllis 
and Betty are both dying to go! Why 
should Camiola take a Hungarian girl, of 
all nationalities, about with her?” 

“Why should not Camiola take whom she 
likes?” The question was rather coldly put. 
Mrs. Thurlow stared. She admired Miss Pur- 
don, and Miss Purdon was always very civi! 
to her; but it did now occur to her to reflect 
that Miss Purdon céuld have no interests 
to serve in serving those of Mrs. Thurlow. 

“Your daughters are neither of them 
Camiola’s contemporaries,” went on _ the 
“She is much attached 
to Friulein Maldovan, who has been her 


cool, clear voice. 


close friend at Oxford during two years.” 

“Who is the girl?” asked Mrs. Thurlow 
fretfully. 

“She is the daughter of General Maldo- 
van, who commands a division of the 
Austrian army in a very out-of-the-way 
spot—Transylvania.” 

“Transylvania? What has the Austrian 
army to do there? It is in the United 
States, is it not?” 

Miss Purdon repressed her smile. 
on the east of Hungary, and 


“It is 
Irmgard’s 
father commands the forces of a large dis- 
trict, the Ildenthal, which seems to be in 
the mountains, leagues from civilisation.” 
“H’m! 
vince! I suppose my niece thinks she would 
like to enter the aristocracy,” remarked 
Mrs. Thurlow spitefully. 

“She certainly has the means to marry 
well if she choose to look high,” was the 
tranquil rejoinder. “She is attractive, too, 
though a little shy at present; and, as I 
told you, I think she is ambitious.” 


A General, and governs a pro- 


So saying, Miss Purdon rose and crossed 
the room to talk to Mrs. Archer. She was 
thoroughly conversant with the duties of her 
position. Mrs. Thurlow sat where she was, 


sunk in reverie, wondering what she could 
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hold which might induce her 
i f came up tairs, 
he thought she understood. Arnold Bassett 


u rst t me, and he gravitated to 
ron’ e. 

irdon, while abating no jot of her 

self-possession, was nevertheless 

y cordial; and Mrs. Thurlow was 





yncluding that the lady, fore- 
re of her charge in a year 


in c 
eeing the marria 
r two’s time, was manceuvring for a home 


f her own. 


As she said to her husband that night 
hen going t 1, nobody but herself could 
ive divin little secret. She had 
lways th Bassett as a husband for 
Phyllis, but as he had dined constantly at 
their house for the last eight years and 


had come of it, she had reached the 
ild be best to surrender 


ciusion tl it W 





t idea, and do what she could to bring 
Arnold and Miss Purdon together, if only 
liss Purdon, return, would promote 
Neville’s inter 

If Nevill ch a blamed ass that he 

n’t do hi irting, he won't get far 
with M Purdon to push him,” 

rked M1 J rlow. “Nev’s got no 
emotions. H but a stomach and 

n intelligencs The first man who has the 
nents will chip in and leave him badly 

en.” 

This, his 1 told him, was just like a 
They | knew how much is done 
lirect influence—by the constant pres- 

of a str will acting upon a young 

1 ardent nature. 

“Is Camiola ardent? I should have 
ought her ; cold as Nev,” was the 

wer. “At his age I should have pre- 

red somet y more juicy. But, of course, 

n Jostune is worth giving up a good bit 

At Number 3 C la saw the door close 
upon the last of her guests—Mr. Arnold 
- 
bassett—wit t a regret. 

She was her own mistress at last. She 
had, so she hoped, kissed both Uncle John 
ind Uncle Arnold, as she called him, 
though he was nothing of the kind, for the 

t tin agi | rrow,” she cried joyfully, 

she caught Irmgard in her arms and 
d her, “we wil ) and put this house 

the tioneer’s hands, and the day after 
y to i take tickets to go 
1 the world! ” 


CASTLE 


TO LET 
The first part of this intoxicating pro- 
rramme was duly carried out next day. 


Irhey went to the auctioneer’s and gave full 


directions for the housing of some bits 
of furniture which were treasures, and the 
sale of all the rest. The men were to come 


in and pack next Mond: 
trusted servant 


iy, and the old and 
ich as Forbes, were to b« 
sent into the country on board wages until 
such time as their young mistress should 
have a use for them once more. 

The following morning, however, brought 
a check to the eager progress of Camiola. 
There was a letter for Irmgard upon the 
breakfast table, and it brought bad news. 
Her mother was ill, so seriously ill that he1 
daughter’s presence was absolutely neces- 
pass and her 
father feared that 
Irmgard would have to be at home at least 
for some months to come, since her mother 
must of necessity be an invalid for a con- 
siderable period. 

This was a blow. 

Permission for Irmgard to accompany her 
friend round the rld had been received 
from Ildestadt only with difficulty. Now 
all was overthrown. The well-laid plans 
vere useless. To go voyaging without her 
friend would be no pleasure to Camiola. 
She felt inclined to cancel all orders and 
sit at home in Truro Gardens sulking. 

3oth the girls shed tears as they sat 
together in a somewhat dark morning-room, 
whose window was so overshadowed by pro- 
jecting walls of mud-coloured brick that it 
had to be made of cathedral glass to ex- 
It was hardly 
wondered at that the mistress of the 
wanted to 


sary, and, should the crisis 


life be prolonged, her 


Ww 


clude 
to be 
house 


the hideous prospect. 


ro elsewhere. 


Miserably Camiola turned over the leaves 
of a Continental time-table. 
“T never saw such a place as I)destadt,” 


she muttered; “the man who compiled this 
parently not yet discovered it.” 


1T) 


book has ay 


“Only 


about two trains a day,” sighed 
Irmgard, busily sewing buttons on her 
loves. “It will be poked away in a cornet 


Ildenthal branch of the Hungarian States 


looked very woebegone. Her 
mot! s illness was a real grief, for she 
feared her father considerably more than 
she ] 1 him. Her first thought was for 
the sick wi n, for her heart was simpl 
and full of family affection; but mingled 
with it was a big dose of sorrow for her- 
self, suddenly deprived of what was to have 
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been the kind of treat you only read of in 
the “Arabian Nights.” She might have 
known, she supposed, that it was too good 
to come true. Was it likely that she, 
Irmgard Maldovan, would ever go round the 
world? When her old uncle, the Admiral, 
had given her father the money to send het 
to England to complete her education, that 
had seemed too good to be true. Then the 
unbelievable beauty of Oxford, the delight 
of making friends with so exceptional a girl 
as Camiola, the prospect of such pleasure 
as was to be hers in the projected travels 

it all seemed part of an incredible dream, 
from which she was now awakened. 

She found herself faced by the prospect of 
returning to Szass Lona, her father’s present 
home, to a solitude, an isolation not to be 
conceived of by an English mind. 

In Transylvania the aristocracy alone is 
Magyar, and lives surrounded by a middle- 
class population of the so-called “Saxons ” 
and a Roumanian peasantry. 

Railways in Transylvania are few and 
inefficient. Camiola found it a hard task to 
track down Ildestadt in her time-table. 

“Here it is,” she said at last. “As you 
said—two trains a day; and it takes about 
eight hours to get there from Hermannstadt, 
which is the extreme end of civilisation. 
Let me see—yes, this must be it. But why 
does it say Yndaia in brackets? Are there 
two stations at Ildestadt? ” 

Oh, no. But the proper name—the 
Roumanian name is Yndaia. Ildestadt is 
only the Austrian name.” 

[ have it!” said Camiola suddenly. 
‘We will only take the train as far as 
Hermannstadt, and thence we will go on to 
Iidestadt—or Yndaia, which is far more 
romantic—in the motor.” 

Irmgard raised her blonde head, with two 
eyes as large as teacups. 

We?” she repeated faintly. “You are 
not coming to IIdestadt? ” 

Camiola stretched herself languidly as she 
lounged upon a dark blue velvet settee. 
The “Indicateur” slid from her knees to 
the ground, and the Persian kitten darted 
at it. “Why not? ” asked Camiola, peering 
under her lids at Miss Purdon, who sat at 
work near the window hearkening atten- 
tively but without comment. 

“Why not?” asked Irmgard vaguely 
“Oh, well, because there is simply nothing 
to come for. I cannot describe to you how 
desolate the Ildenthal is. Nobody goes 
there. It is all so primitive, so savage / 


Unless you went there you could not 
realise.” 

“But I should like to realise. W hy fol- 
low the beaten track when there is such a 
place to be seen by the enterprising? Give 
me Murray—Baedeker fails here” The 
girl curled herself round on the settee, and 
began to read with ever-increasing relish 
‘*The most beautiful and romantic spot 
in this wild country, with the exception 
perhaps of the magnificent gorge known as 
the Thorda Spalt, is no doubt the valley 
known as the Ildenthal. The picturesque 
walled city of Ildestadt—or Y ndaia, to vive 
it its proper name—is probably unmatched 
in Europe. From the city the mountains 
rise at an incredibly steep gradient, and 





perched upon the very lap of the heights is 
the Castle of Yndaia, known now as the 
Orenfels. As far up as the castle a mule 
path has been hewn in the living rock, and 
will remind the traveller strongly of the 
old mule path up the Grimsel Pass in 
Switzerland. 

“*Tt is to be regretted that an attempt re- 
cently made to throw open this interesting 
and most romantic spot to tourists has 
lamentably failed. 

“«Some years ago mineral springs were 
discovered, of great medicinal value. An 
hotel was built, baths were in course of 
construction, and the thrifty Saxon popula- 
tion of Ildestadt looked forward to a new 
era; but a terrible accident put an end to 
their hopes. A party from the hotel, ac- 
companied by two guides, experienced 
mountaineers, natives of the Ildenthal, 
disappeared upon the mountain-side in the 
August of the year 19—, and no trace of 
them was ever found. The newly built 
hotel had to close its doors the following 
season, and no attempt has been made a 
yet to reopen it.’ 

“Why, this is too good to be true! 1 
did not know there was such a place in 
Europe!” cried Camiola joyfully. “A 
walled city! A castle on the rocks! 
Precipices ! Above all, a Iny>- 
tery! Why have you never told me any- 
thing of all these thrilling stories?” 

Irmgard laughed scornfully. “The cav 
erns and the waterfalls are right up in the 


Caverns! 


hills, miles from where we live,’”’ said she 
discontentedly. “Szass Lona is below Ilde 
stadt, and the river which flows down to us 

the Ildenfluss—overflows all its banks in 
winter, and the floods are perfectly sicken- 
ing. The castle és rather splendid. I went 
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It dates from the twelfth 


ry castle!” murmured 
“And here have we 
all this time 
its existence, still 
I suppose it 
from what Murray has 
f the kind. Just attend 
e! ‘The castle 
ture absolutely unique 
A twelfth century fort 
perty of almost the only 


existing 
ng of 


next door! 


Is a 


family still existing in the 


of Vajda-Maros. This 
e of Yndaia from time 
in the early sixteenth 
rich and powerful that 


1 


ted England, and a 


I suppose my niece thinks she would like to 
tocracy,’ remarked Mrs. Thurlow spitefully ’’—p. 10. 


Drawn by 
A. C. Michael, 


quired a great admiration for English archi- 
tecture. The story goes that he persuaded 
an English architect to go back with him 
to Transylvania, and design an addition to 
the castle much in the style of Haddon Hall. 
This beautiful structure is still intact, and 
still in possession of the Vajda-Maros. The 
tragic fact that the heir to the property 
perished in the catastrophe, whatever it 
was, which befell the tourist party upon the 
mountains, gives a romantic interest to the 
beautiful and ancient edifice.’ ” 

There was a little silence. Camiola, 
seemingly absorbed in the guide-book, was 
glancing out of the tail of her eye at Miss 
Purdon—or “Mizpah,” as the two girls 
usually called her, the name being a con- 
traction, or, rather, a corruption of “ Miss 
Pur."’ After a pause, the oracle spoke. 
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“Are you thinking that it would be a nice 
beginning of our travels, to escort Irmgard 
home, and make a little tour in an almost 
unknown part of Europe?” she asked 
calmly. 

Camiola looked up hopefully. “You don’t 
think I’m a lunatic, Mizpah dear?” 

Mizpah laid down her work, and gave the 
question her full consideration. 

“Well, my child,” said she, “I sympathise 
with you very strongly. This morning’s 
bad news has thrown out your plans, but I 
think you feel a hope that they are only 
postponed. Your impulse is to wait a little 
—not to start off round the world until you 
have made certain either that Irmgard can, 
or that she cannot, accompany you. To 
tay in London is out of the question, and 
[ think a month in Transylvania would be 
very pleasant. I suppose we could get there 
without too much discomfort; and I am not 
yet too stricken in years to enjoy an ad- 
venture.” 

“Mizpah, you’re a brick,” cried Camiola 
impulsively. “I own that I fee! quite ab- 
urdly attracted by this creepy story. Tell 
Do you remem- 


” 


more about it, Irmgard 
ber its happening?” 
“We were not there at the time. Papa 

appointed to the command the follow- 
ig spring. We had heard a great deal 
out the new hotel, and people comforted 
mamma, and said that Ildestadt was to 
ecome a second Sinaia.” 

“A second what?” 

“Sinaia. You know Ildestadt is not far 
from the Roumanian frontier, and there is a 
Roumanian called Sinaia 
where the king has a palace, and the court 


1 


watering-place 


ladies go about dressed like Roumanian 
peasants. Mamma was feeling rather de 
pressed at being sent to such an outlandish 


part of the world, le said it was to 
be quite fa hionable, ») we 
appointed when 
the Kur-haus 


place deserted 


but pe 
were much dis 
find 
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we arrived, to that 


was closed 
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whole 


Do you know anything of this Rouma 
ian family who own the castle?” asked 
Camiola. “The Vajda-Maros?” 
Yes, a little. They are 
very disagreeable. The 
t Orenfels, so they have 
yn, in Ildestadt. They are very stiff, 
id think themselves too grand for tl 


M ir aristocracy P g savs that the 


very poor and 
can’t afford to live 
a tiny house, liké 


a prisol 


time 


“Oh, dear, do tell me what you mean by 
the Saxons?” cried her friend, bewildered. 
“There are Roumanians and Magyars, and 
now you talk about Saxons! Saxons in 
Transylvania? ” 

Irmgard laughed. “It is queer, isn’t it?” 
said she. “You know what the Roumanians 
say about them? They say that they are 
the descendants of the children that the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin stole. They came 
up through the Almescher Hole into Tran- 
sylvania! But in reality they are colonists 
who were invited by the Emperor to come 
in the thirteenth century. They never inter- 
marry with the Roumanians, and they keep 
their Protestant religion, all among the 
orthodox population. They are clean and 
industrious and steady and ugly and un- 
pleasant. The Roumanians are beautiful 
and charming, but somehow they never rise. 
They are an unthrifty lot, papa says.” 

“Well, it is a queer country! ” 

“You may well say so. But the fact that 
most of the townspeople are Saxons is a 
good thing for you in a way, because they 
speak German, and you could never under- 
stand Roumanian.” 

“No, indeed! Well, Mizpah, every word 
increases my desire to go. Picture to your- 
self a medizval fortress to which no tourist 
has ever penetrated! No paper bags nor 
chocolate paper strewn upon the grass—no 
names cut upon the hoary stones, no Bier- 
Halle awaiting you at the ‘Schdnste Aus- 
sichts-Punkt!’” 

“TI feel drawn to it almost as strongly as 
you yourself.” 

“It’s settled,” announced Camiola, with 
an air of decision. “We are going. Ah, 
but I forgot! Murray says the hotel is 
closed! ” 

“Oh, that was the new Kur-haus, up in 
the woods. There is the Blaue Vogel, in 
the market ; juare, I should think that 
would be all right. 

Camiola once more appealed to the un- 
erring guide-book. 

““Blaue Vigel, old-world, but comfort- 
able,’ she read. ‘R. 3—4. B. 1.50. D. 3. 
S. 2.’ Weil, it won’t ruin us. Supper, too! 
How nice and cosy and go-to-bed-at-ten it 


sounds! ” 
“You oucht to stay with us,” said Irm- 
gard with a sigh, “but if poor mamma 1s 
» ill és 
“Why, of course! I never dreamt of 
| thing! We shan’t worry your people 
1 bit But I shall be there within call, just 
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1 to come and y your visit oF diyes- 


NEVILLE MAKES A MISTAKE tion so soon. [ may tell you that if you 
had come one day later it would have been 
EVILL] RLOW was standing too late.” 
Vv, gazing out upon the “Too late! What do you mean?” he 
re, when his asked hurriedly. 


tic turned a pale face toher “Oh, we are all in such a rush and a 
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bustle,” she laughed Poor little Irm- 
gard—I should say my friend, Fraulein Mal- 
dovan—had bad news this morning. Her 
mother is ill, and she is summoned home 


at once. The result is that Mizpah and | 
have decided to take her home, and stay 
in Transylvania for a while ourselves. We 


are all off by the boat-train to-morrow.” 

“ Transylvania?” echoed the 
” My dear 
as calmly as if you were going to 
the difficul 
ties, the fatigues of such a journey—or the 
lack of civilisation when you get there 

She ‘You see, Irmgard lives 
out there, and knows the ropes. 


young man 


incredulously. Camiola, you 
speak 
Boulogne 


Have you realised 


laughed. 
Otherwise 
I might not venture 
Neville sat still. 
The first was, that this moment was 
as it were, spon 


Two ideas fought within 
him 
his only chance to propose, 


taneously. The second was a rush of pity 


for a certain blonde young girl who was 
in trouble. 
He choked back the second feeling and 


spoke in blind haste. 
going? Leaving England? This is the 
last time that I shall see Oh, then, 
Camiola, you cannot blame me if I am pre 


tell 


‘So you really are 
vou? 


cipitate [—-won’t 


ask you?” 


He was on his feet 


you let me you 
and approaching 
Camiola leapt up with a gasp, holding the 
grey cat before her as though for a shield 


against this wholly unexpected onslaught 
Yet, even as she rose, she told herself that 
she must let him say a few words more 
She would not fall into the error of refus 


ing a proposal that had not been made. At 


Oxford she had received two offers of mar 


riage—one from a don, and one from 
Mizpah’s cousin, the penniless young Irish 


peer, who, much to Mizpah’s annoyance, 
had prematurely disclosed himself and been 
appropriately snubbed. She was not, there 
fore, quite a novice at the game poor 
Neville was playing so inadequately. 

He ventured quite near, and managed to 
after a pause in which to summon up 
his courage, “I came here to-day to ask you 
wife.” 


Say, 


to be my 

Camiola was divided between anger and 
pity. She guessed that he had been egged 
on to make this deplorable mistake, but it 
was one which could easily be remedied, 
eeing that she felt 
involved 

She put down the cat and held out both 
hands to him. 


sure his heart was not 
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“Thank you, Neville, for paying me the 
highest honour a man can pay a woman,” 
she said gravely, “but let me say at once 
that what you suggest is wholly out of the 
question. I don’t care for one little 
tiny bit in the way you would want your 
wife to care; and it is a very good thing I 
don’t, for the marriage of first cousins is 


you 


always a mistake, 


and I am modern enough 


to feel strongly on the subject 
He hardly knew whether what he felt was 
more relief or mortification 


He held her two hands 
marking, as he looked 
kept they 


very tightly, re- 


down at them, how 


daintily were, how softly they 


curled about his own. Perhaps he was 
nearer to loving Camiola then than he had 
ever been. 

‘Is that final?” he asked. “You can't 


expect me to take ‘No’ without an effort to 
change it into ‘Yes.’ I 
you, I do all I 


happy. I—we—we 


would be 
could to 
known 


rood tt 
make you 
other 


would 
have Cit h 


all our lives. Don’t you think perhaps later 


rrow to care 
] 


on you might you might 


change your min 


She shook her head, smiling at him witha 
cold, remote littl mile which seemed to 
tell him without words what mile iwav he 
was from her mentall He did not undet 
stand her, and in a way he was afraid 


her. \s he let ro her hands he 


knew 


how glad he was that after all he had 
failed. 
“T don’t want to rub it in, Nev,” she 


have made a great mistake 


said, “but you g 
I have never cared a bit for you, and I am 


did, I 


cannot have th ught I 
have not flirted, have I 
“Oh, no, no! A hundred times no! But 


sure you 


one cannot alwat tell.” he muttered con 
fusedly. 


Sometimes a girl will say and 
do nothing at ] 


all to let you think 
1 speak you find out that 


she cafes, 


and when once y: 


she is 


pei 
that she ha been 
“Expecting — it, Camiola. “I 


Was not ex- 


laughed 
that I 


Let us forget if, 


dare Say. I a ure you 


pecting your declaration, 


shall we I hear Forbes and the teacups ap- 
proaching, and Mizpah and Irmgard are 
both anxious to bid you good-bye. Don't 
go. You don’t bear malice, do you?” 
Indeed n You have been ver) good to 


me he faltered; and broke off abruptly 1S 

the door was opened and tea came in 
Almost immediately after, Mi Purdon 

and Fraulein Maldovan made their ap- 


pearance. Neville’s habitual 


coldly re- 


serve 
He f 
not 

he d 
expre 
their 
is aw 


for s¢ 
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inderstands 


A CASTLE TO LET 


rved manner stood him in good stead now. 
] would 


felt pretty certain that Camiola 
t “« ve him away ” to these ladies, and 
did his best to talk naturally and to 
press just the right amount of regret at 
eir sudden departure. “Though London 
vful now,” he admitted. 
If we like the Ildenthal, and stay there 
S weeks, Camiola seems half in- 
ned to do, 1 ind Mr. Bassett ought to 
e out and n us there,” suggested 
pah, when their destination had been 
Ix so happened that, when she spoke, 
ville’s ey were fixed upon Irmgard, 
vas Pp milk into the kitten’s 
r saucer Che least change of colour 
her extremely fair complexion was 
visible As the words were uttered 
vy the warn od flow into the some 
pale cheeks; and at the bottom of his 
t he felt a eer pain. Instead of 
declaring that Transylvania was the 
of the earth, he suddenly felt a desire 
tl ; 
Chat 1 great scheme, Miss Purdon,” 
‘I will turn it over in my mind 
what says 1 ag” 
There is an hotel at Ildestadt. I cannot 
r coming to stay there,” replied 
vith a teasing smile. “I must 


t it is a dangerous 
il] ts. Likely young men 
I intain-side, on a sunny 

even their 

to be nal ® 

Oh, Camiola n’t be 
h. “Such an accident 
hap] 1 once, Mr. 
ld pleasure she pronounced it 
1 the young man was not 
tted if what they say of 


bones are not 


” 


so horrid! ” cried 


Thurlow ” 


the od be true.” 
they say?” asked 
[t i ts me.” 
hat | nk and ruined the family, 


ll kind f things.” 


Perhaps | ppearance was arranged 
ist have b very convenient for the 

vivors,” | hed Camiola. “What is the 

ry in the place as to what became of 

party 

Oh, that fell into some cavern 
t hott Chere is a place there 

v t G Dr iluj.” 

the ed Camiola, in mock 

ror, addi aside to Neville: “She 


Roumanian. Isn’t it awful?” 
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“Gaura Draculuj means either the 
Devil’s Hole or the Dragon’s Hole,” replied 
Irmgard. “Dragon and Devil are the same 
word in Roumanian. I have never been to 
the place, but I believe it is very horrible. 
If you roll a rock in over the edge you hear 
it bump, bump, bump, each time growing 
fainter and fainter, and the 
away very gradually, as if it still went 
on bumping, but too far off for you to 


sound dies 


hear.’ 
“Horrible! ” said Camiola with a shudder, 
“but the whole party could not have fallen 
into such a place, unless they deliberately 
cast themselves in.” 
“Or were dragged in,” answered Irmgard 
in a low voice. 


“Dragged in! What, by the wicked 
young man who drank?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Well, tell us by whom; tell us, Irm 
gard.” 

Irmgard grew rosy and was shy. “7 
will not. You will only laugh at me.” 


‘I shall not laugh, Fraulein Maldovan,” 
eagerly said Neville. 

“Tell us, don’t be silly,” 
tenderly. 


urged Camiola 
less 

“Oh, they say on the mountain that there 
creatures—monsters—I don't 
the things that lived 


Monster lizards—what you cali 


are things 
know. Like 
the Flood. 
dragons. 
and that if people throw down rocks they 
make him angry.” 

“Oh, Irmgard, horrible! 
Camiola, with a real shudder 

Miss Purdon laid down her cup and looked 
“Such not un 
wild she 


“Was any trace of the missing 


before 


They say one lives down there, 


”» 


how cried 


incredulous. legends are 


common in districts,” said com 


posedly. 
party ever found?” 


“T never heard of it.” 

“T hope,” remarked Neville, after a little 
ilence, “that Mis I mean, Fraulein Mal 
dovan doe not live very near the abode 
of this prehistoric terror: ” 

“Oh, no, miles away, in a not-romantk 


spot,” she told him laughingly. 
She had a dimple in both cheeks when 
she laughed. 


Miss Purdon rose. “It is a very creepy 
legend, I own,” said she. “But we must 
cut short the rest of it now. I know you 
will forgive us,” she went on, turning to 


Neville with outstretched hand, “but these 
children have their packing 
must go early to bed. You must positively 


to finish, and 
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come to Ildestadt yourself and collect the 
legends of the dragon.” 

She knew that he could not come without 
Bassett, as he had himself no knowledge of 
any foreign tongue, and in such an out- 
landish place English would be of no use 
at all. 

“T think that is a really good idea,” said 
Camiola heartily. “We will write to you, 
Neville, when we are there, if the place 
fulfils our expectations, and we can then 
reserve rooms for you in the inn. I suppose 
that would hardly be before the beginning 
of September? ” 

“Tt shall be as soon as I can get away,” 
replied the young man, with his eyes upon 
Irmgard’s lowered lids. 


He walked home in a curious state of 


mind. He decided to tell his mother that 
to-day had not been auspicious for pressing 
his suit, as Camiola was up to the neck ina 
new plan; but that he had the best possible 
grounds for hope, since he had received a 
pressing invitation to spend part of his 
vacation with them in a wild, remote spot, 
where it was most unlikely that Camiola 
would come across anything resembling an 
eligible parts. 

His father and mother, he feared, would 
be as strongly against any affair between 
himself and Irmgard as they had been 
against his youthful fancy. But times had 
changed. He was now a man, and earning 
his own living. Surely his marriage de- 
pended upon himself and not upon his 
mother’s scheming ! 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Sinaia: 
A Roumanian Beauty Spot. 


Photo: . 
Photochrom Coy, Ltd. 


(Sinaia (to which Mrs, Reynolds refers in her story, on page 14) is in the Transylvanian 
Alps, at the southern approach to the Predeal Pass, one of the dominating 
points in the mountain range separating south-eastern Hungary from Rouwania,) 
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THE MAIN THING 
AFTER THE WAR 


A Remarkable Symposium by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the Dean of St. Paut’s, 
' Mr. Richard Whiteing, Professor J. W. Mackail, Mr. Coulson Kernahan, Mr. 
John A. Steuart, and the Rev. J. Stephens Roose, M.A. 


Collected by A. B. COOPER 


O many questions and issues and 
S problems are raised by the war; so 
many entrenched ideas, customs, con- 
entions, prejudices have been exposed or 
prooted; so many ideas and ideals, long 
reputed dead and buried, have experienced 
either a resurrection or a new birth, that the 
thought of the nation is now in a state of 
flux. All sorts of possibilities are held in 
lution waiting for the agent which shall 
precipitate the sediment of good, or for 
mething which will effect crystallisation 


f purpose and aim. 
In these circumstances it is difficult for 
ren the most acute and logical minds, 


trained and accustomed to balance, judge, 
nd choose—I say, it is a hard task even for 

h to fix their choice upon the things that 

lly matter, to sift the wheat of essentials 
| m the chaff of n tible things. How much 
| more, then, for the average man, who has 
| ever learned to compare and choose, to focus 
is thoughts and brit 


g¢ them to one centre! 
Of all the projects, pana- 
€as, relorms, “‘ counsels of per- 
tion,” the war has 


red in the 1 


engen- 
n’s mind and 


tt to be realised ‘‘ after the 
r,” which represents the 
Main Thing? It need not be 
ed that t pl so oiten 

l, “after tl ir,” has but 
meanit every Briton. 


Well, when that mi aning, by the 





guidance of Providence, the valour of men, 
and the might of right, has been brought 
to pass, upon what ought we to fix the eye 
of our national purpose most steadfastly, 
upon what ought we most tenaciously to 
lay the grip of our resolve, for the future 
prosperity and advancement of the Empire, 
and all that its welfare in every good 
work and way means to mankind ? What, 
if missed, would be the great omission; if 
refused, the great refusal ? 

This, surely, is one of those tides in the 
affairs of men of which our Shakespeare 
speaks, of which failure to take advantage 
binds life ‘tin shallows and in miseries.” 
I could imagine this people taking, or failing 
to take, such a course as to lead to a situa- 
tion as bad as, or even worse, than losing the 
war! What shall we do then whilst the 
tide of self-sacrifice is at the flood, whilst 
the nation’s moral vision is clear of the scales 
of false estimates and the dazzle of petty 
What shall we do ? It is often said 
we were not prepared for war. 
Are we any better prepared for 
peace? Have we yet made up 
our minds about the Main Thing 


aims ? 


for the future, the thing we 
MUST DO—or die ? 

In the hope of helping to 
focus the thought of the nation 
to some such radiant point, I 
wrote to several eminent men 


asking them to express an opinion 
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upon this great question, and their replies 
can hardly fail to contribute to that clear- 
ing of the nation’s vision, that right thinking, 
which is the chief essential of true reform 
and progress. 

Let me begin with a Philosopher of the 
Press, a man who graduated in the university 
of Fleet Street, and who is well known 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
and in many places where it is not, as the 
author of “No. 5 John Street,’”’ and who 
has lately revealed his delightful personality 
to the same wide circle in a book of reminis- 
cences, entitled, ‘‘ My Harvest.” 


Mr. Richard Whiteing 
writes: ‘‘ I envy the man who is able to 
confine his forecast to one Main 
Thing. As I conceive it, this 
war will bring with it the 
greatest conglomeration of 
Main Things ever known in 
the history of mankind. It 
will be, to quote that old 
pagan, Nietzsche, as great a 
‘reversal of all values’ as we 
have known in the greatest of 
the great 
development We shall have 


epochs of human 
to reconsider our position in 
science, art, religion, personal 
life, national 
and ail else that belongs to 
the function of the body 
politic. This for conquerors 


housekeeping, 


as well as conquered, winners 


as well as losers. We must, Whiteing. 
in Scriptural phrase, get our- 
selves born again, and take nothing for 
sranted in our old habits or old ways of 
life 

‘We have, for instance, to get ourselves 
educated The Germans, in a way, the 
same thing; that is to say, in their case, 
educated out of their education in the opera 
tions of the mere intellect, with its exclusion 
of the conscience and the soul Our educa 
tion, on the contrary, needs to be more on 
the intellectual side ; and our shameful ruk 
of thumb in all things, great and small, 
from arts and arms down to the making of 
puddings, will come to its appropriate and 
shameful end 

In my view there will have been nothing 

like it in the magnitude of the issues, since 


thie world began It i a greater French 





Mr. Richard 


Revolution, a greater Reformation, a greater 
Renaissance, a greater Discovery of America, 
a greater Period of the Crusades, in its 
bearings on all the foundations of the 
spiritual life. In that sense the peace will 
be infinitely more significant than the war; 
and the humblest of those who may live to 
see some of its issues faced and mastered 
will be the very envy of succeeding genera- 
tions.” 

Let us now turn to a great Churchman for 
his opinion, the Very Reverend William 
Ralph Inge, D.D., 


The Dean of St. Paul's 
It is well known that the Dean has been 
dubbed a pessimist by the unthinking, who 
took his warnings for fore- 
casts, but it is evident that he 
Is a great optimist if one may 
infer that his selection of the 
following four ‘* Main Things 
represents the things he deems 
possible to be attained to, an 
inference which appears to be 

amply justified 
I think,’ writes Dean Inge 


“that the following are the 
chief things that we ought t 
strive for alter the war 

r. Plain living and_ high 
thinking. The social prestige 


at present attaching to wealth 
to be combated in every way. 

2. A purified and intensi- 
Photo: fied patriotism All to think 


Maull & Fox 


how they may make _ the 


name of England loved and 
honoured among the nations 
3. The pirit of lawlessness and 1in- 


repressed Al 


; interests to be subordu 


discipline to be sternly 
sectional and cla 
ated to the national will and the national 
welfare. 

“4. All to bear in mind that as a nation 


and as individuals we are sent into the 
world to advance the Kingdom of God upon 
earth ; and that we are to do this not only 
by work but by suffering and sacrifice.” 
Side by side with the Dean of St. Paul’s 
four essentials, let us put the considered and 
weighty opinion of the President-elect ol 
the Metropolitan ree Church Federation, a 
Scot, a Presbyterian, a distinguished grad 
ate of Oxtord University, and a man who, 
in these o-called non-churchgoing days 
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THE 


very Sunday to 


full church, 


Rev.J.Stephens 
Roose, M.A. 

He says: “The 
reat mistake of 
the past has been 
ir failure toapply 

teaching of 
Christ to the Stat 
well as to th life 
ndividu 
nation 


f the 
As a 
iave been content 





be nominally 
vithout being Dean Photo : 
97 . Reginald Haines. 
ally Christian. Inge. — . 


Even in our pul- 

when a minister has sought to apply the 
of Christian religion, 
tment. If he applied 
» the State he was ‘preach- 
> to the conduct of individuals 
their social or business relationships, he 
with a man’s private 
rce the right use of money 
r simply made enemies ; 


lamental principles 
has aroused rese1 
Tl ts teachi gi 


politics ’ 


* interfering 
fairs’; if to enf 


well, the preach 


hilst if he ventured to insist upon the 
vful curse of the drink traffic, or the evil of 
ixurious living, or the increasing lack of 
erence, he was dubbed ‘an extremist.’ 
But the war has made people think more 
| han ever before. As an instance, it 
made them realise that an infinitesimal 

rt of what they have been compelled to 


for the war would have helped to remove 


ntless burdens, temptations, and disabili- 


om the lives of the poor and from the 
children, 
Let us remember that the prosperity 
1 advancement of an Empire is dependent 
n the moral and spiritual tone of its 
e; and unl the war teaches us to 
pt the simpler life, to revive home 
gion, to banish national vices, to see 


it the child comes into its own, it will have 
en fought in vain. 

“When I see the self-sacrifice of our men 

i land and sea I am an optimist ; the tardy 

nse for sa at home, I am ready to 

a pessimist. The nation, as a whole, does 

hot yet realise, as France has realised, the 

tremendous issues involved. The gay and 

mercurial French have become serious and 
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steady in presence of the invaders, and have 
turned towards religion again. Russia saw 
that the bar to her efficiency was vodka, 
and the Tsar stopped the traffic. Mr. 
Lloyd George said to a few of us the other 
day: ‘If we settle this question, the war, 
horrible as it is, will have paid for itself... . 
If we can possibly convince the nation that 
success in the great task which it has under- 
taken depends very largely upon removing 
this drag on its efficiency, then I feel con- 
fident that at the end of the war, however 
successful we may be in a military sense, we 
shall regard this as the greatest triumph 
of all.’ 

“The fact that we have tolerated the 
drink evil and other vices so long is due to 
our refusal to apply the principles of Christ’s 
teaching. If, after the war, we bravely face 
all issues in the spirit of Christ, we shall 
escape social anarchy and a recrudescence of 
Duty will be supreme; 
Money and social 


sex antagonism. 
selfishness banished. 


prestige will not be the chief aims of life. 
Our men will look with clearer vision upon 
women 


their responsibilitics, will regard 
motherhood and 
child -training as 
the greatest privi- 
lege and joy of life, 
and greater value 
will be placed upon 
child-life. 

“The fact is that 
before the war we 
were so prosperous 
that we were 
politely bowing 
God over our 
frontiers, saying, 
in effect, we could 
do quite well with- 
out Him. We 
were forsaking 





hat right ae Rev. J. ny 
t nas righteousness Stephens Sag 
which alone exalts Roose. 


a nation. But 

Britain’s new day dawned when she went 
to the rescue of little Belgium fighting for 
its life.” 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan, 

who, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
made a wide fame with his ‘‘ Dead Man’s 
Diary,” a fame which he has much more 
than maintained later, and who, since the 
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war began, has been a wonderful recruiter, 
writes in his usual martial spirit, the spirit 
that exactly fits the man ;: 

‘““a, I do not like to seem to repeat a 
parrot cry, but can any reasonable man or 
woman, in view of what has happened these 
last two years, help coming to the conclusion 
that the old (chiefly lawyer-led and lawyer- 
made) system of the professional party 
politician has failed, and should be dis- 
carded ? I do not believe those who tell 
me that government, except by the party 
system, is impossible. Is the Bank of 
England or any other business house run 
on party lines? Imagine a bank or business 
house, with a managing director and his 
backers on one side, and on the other an 
envious rival, ready with his backers to 
turn the other out at the first opportunity ! 
It needs no prophet to predict a bad future 
for that business; and what is not good 
enough for a bank is not good enough for the 
governing of a great Empire. 

**B. So long as there is the 
bare possibility of war being 
forced upon us, we must never 


fall back into our pre-war 
condition of almost criminal 
national apathy and unpre- 


Hence I am (as I 
before the war) for 
such 


paredness, 
was long 
the adoption 
cheme of National Service as 
that formulated by the late 
Lord Roberts. Lord Roberts’s 
cheme was purely defensive, 
but had it been in force for 
the years preceding 1914, either 
Germany would not have dared 
to go to war, or else we should 
have had such a number of men 
—at least well on in the pre- 
liminary military 
training, who would voluntarily have come 
forward to complete their training and then 
to join the Expeditionary Force—as would 
have materially influenced the course of the 
It was the fact that 
o much precious time in teaching the very 
\ BC of the work, and that right on to 
the passing of the Compulsion Act we had 
insufficient number of men, which gave 
Germany that advantage which we have 
found so hard to recover. 

“c. Not for any of national 
hatred or of national vengeance—to which, 


of some 


Kernahan, 
courses of 


war. we had to lose 


reasons 
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if I know our England at all, she would 
refuse to stoop—but merely as an act of 
justice to ourselves and to our Allies, and in 
our own self-defence, we must, I fear, shut 
Germany out of our national, social, and 
commercial life. We trusted her once, and 
even while we trusted her she was basely 
spying upon us, with intent to make war, 
And in making war she has not hesitated to 
gas and to poison our soldiers, and in cold 
blood to murder innocent women and 
children and non-combatants. Until Ger- 
many has repented, and proved her repent- 
ance by doing what she can to make amends 
for her crimes and her Great Betrayal of 
Civilisation, Humanity, and Christianity, 
she and her wares should be shut out from 
every self-respecting nation’s frontiers,” 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

needs no introduction. Coming from such 

an authority, his opinion is particularly 
valuable, like Mr. 
Stephens he lays 
emphasis on the drink prob- 


and, 
Roose, 
lem. Says the popular novelist 


and historian of two wars: 
“Since you ask my opinion 
I think that the liquor question 
will be the most important 
after the war. The _ glorious 
example of Russia has shown 


what is possible in that direc- 


tion. I cannot imagine that 
nation going back to unre 


stricted vodka, and in the face 
of her example I cannot picture 
our nation as acquiescing in the 
unrestricted sale of spirits. 
‘Iam not a teetotaller my- 
self. When I am tired I enjoy 
a whisky and soda. When Igo 
out to dine I find wine a useful 
social agent. I have also considerable sym- 
pathy for the men who say : ‘ Because others 
abuse why should I not be allowed to use ?’ or 
protest against personal liberty being inter- 
fered with in a matter of personal habit. 
But all this seems to me to be a feather- 
weight compared to the tears of women, the 
misery of children, the waste of money, th 
crime, the disease, and all the other evils 
which come from the abuse of liquor, It1s 
very hard that the moderate man should be 
interfered with, but if such interference will 
force temperance on the immoderate man 
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then the inconvenience, or even injustice, 
must be borne in view of the greater gain. 
“ Britain is no longer a drunken country 
n the old sense, but she is a boozy, sodden 
intry, and we shall never see the true 
itain, the leader of the world, until we 
ve made this national self-poisoning 
impossible. It may not be possible for us 
‘jmitate the extreme self-sacrifice of 
Russia. Perhaps it is wiser not, as extremes 
provoke reaction. But I think that the 
istillation of spirit should be a Government 
monoT ly, and the results so 
ted as to be unfit for human r 
consumption, and useful only 
for industrial purposes. Light 
beers and wines of low specific 
ravity can do little harm, and 
they make for variety and social 
intercourse. I would preserve 
them if I could, but I had 
her see total prohibition 
in go back to the old con- 
- 


ions 


That well-known novelist, 


Mr. John A. Steuart, 
s a fitting word to say. He 
es strongly for our educa- 
nal machinery, and, like some 


t 
| 
| 
} 


f the outworn methods of the gir a. Conan 


manufacturing world, to which Doyle. 
have been apt to cling 
) long, he would have it “ scrapped,” 
1 new and more up-to-date plans tried. 
He says: 
“ Our immediate and imperative need is 
) develop and co-ordinate our intellectual 


irces, to bring the University into closer 
1 with the man of business, or, more 
, perhaps, bring the business man into 





the University. We 
ride ourselves on being practical, but in 
reat undertakings all really effective de- 
lopments must rest on theory. In other 
ords, the thinker must precede the man of 


tion, aye, and guide him while he acts. 
To the recognition of this fundamental 
ternd+h . . } 4 
ith has been due the amazing success of 


i¢ Germans in so many departments of 
tivity, Let us learn of ‘ our friend the 
me my,’ in order that we may protect our- 
against ] ve him, in the language 

of the street, tit for tat. In learning to do 
, We shall find it necessary to scrap many 
men and things hitherto much esteemed. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


The schoolmaster, who has been at the root 
of so many of our troubles, must be reformed. 
In great part, indeed, he, too, must be 
scrapped. 

** Pedantic, purblind directors must go— 
Ministries, Boards of Education, County 
Councils, School Authorities, and what not, 
must shed inefficients and bring themselves 
into line, not as isolated units, each fighting 
for itself and too often hindering the others, 
but as co-ordinated forces contributing to 
the grand ideal, that of National Efficiency. 

“With that we may face 
~~ the future confidently ; with- 
out it, all our efforts will be 
in vain. Therefore, I say, our 
need, first and last, is effective 
education, taking that much- 
abused word in its widest 
sense. That, once achieved, 
will give us trained brains and 
organised intelligence, which, in 
its turn, will give us up-to- 
date methods and the constant 
power of adapting ourselves to 
the new needs of new occasions. 
Under these heads are included, 
I think, all essentials for pros- 
perity, as a nation and an 
empire.” 


Photo : 
Russell & Sons, There can be no doubt that 


our educational methods need 
drastic treatment, and the precedence 
accorded to the study of the dead lan- 
guages requires to be brought to an end, 
but the fine sporting spirit of the Public 
School men of to-day is again winning the 
admiration of friend and foe in the titanic 
conflict waged on the fields of France and 
Flanders and the Near East; and I verily 
believe that the marvellous intelligence, 
confidence, cheerfulness, natural discipline 
and gentlemanliness of the citizen army 
to-day in the field for Britain and the cause 
of civil liberty is almost wholly the product of 
the People’s Schools, and the self-contain- 
ment, orderliness, and sense of responsi- 
bility which has, in spite of all the pessimists 
may say to the contrary, marked the general 
conduct of the nation, is, I think, to be 
attributed to the same root cause. 

The Universities never, in their long and 
noble history, did themselves more honour 
than when they emptied themselves into 
the trenches of Flanders and Irance, and 
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sought their sporting ‘“ colours ” on the field 
of battle, and their spirit is caught by 


Professor J. W. Mackail, 

who, although he does not directly answer 
my question, yet speaks wise words and 
sounds a warning note against undue 
optimism and that futile spirit which talks 
instead of acting, which, in forecasting the 
future, forgets the common work of 
to-day. 

Professor Mackail writes: ‘‘ It seems to 
me that the best and the only means for 
anyone ‘to focus his choice on the things 
that really matter’ is to do his own duty 
steadily, and to talk as little as possible 
about it, still less to spend time and energy 
in talking about the duties of others, or 
about what may become his own duty in 


Princess Elisabeth Photo: 
of Roumania, achaalie 


the future. Choice means determination of 
action. <A true and high choice has nothing 
to do with hypothetical events and vague 
contingencies. Discussion of what you call 
‘ projects, panaceas, reforms, after the 
war,’ may easily withdraw energy from the 
duties which lie immediately to our hand, 
To omit this direction and concentration of 
our energy is the great omission ; to refuse it 
is the great refusal. Choice is not a product 
of discussion; it is an act of will. It will 
be the right choice when it is the instinctive 
response of the trained and disciplined will 
to the national situation, the simple and 
straightforward continuance, in the face of 
problems as they arise, of the same sense of 
duty which now calls on us to devote our- 
selves, body and brain, to the call made 
on us by our mother the Commonwealth.” 
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THE ROYAL MEMORY 


The Story of a Princess and a Pendant 


By ADA HEATHER-BIGG 


R. FELLICAR, the King’s dentist, 

had given most precise instructions 

to his man. Onno pretext whatever 

was anyone to be shown into the waiting- 

room after the eleven o’clock appointment. 

] it twels ‘clock Her Highness Princess 

I ig Dorothe Alexandrina Helena Vic- 

accom] ied by her governess, the 

B von Taunitz, was to pay her 
rterly visit to the dentist 

Now Mr. Fellicar’s manservant was a 

treasure, which does not mean that he was 


not also stupid Orders, once given to him, 


carried out, but he had 


ve ind contingencies not covered 
ders were seldom met. He had 
account to show anyone 

waiti room after eleven, but he 
been told that he was to show 
Thus it was that little Mrs. 

the ten-thirty appointment, wa 
th waiting-room when twelve 


of trial in the dentist’ 
‘ r, She had returned to the 


I m f adjust her veil, and to 
er uml and parcels. But it 
nts. She was in no 

hurry nd the big armchair in 


Ooked alluring, so she 
jue, veil, and hat-pins, 
resigned herself to staying 


rd | till the rain stopped 
Weyman’s “A Gentleman of 
pl fascinating reading, and 
eleven-fifty-five she 
b | obliviou Then, with a 
the latene of the 


head to discover that 
and there really was 
r lingering 
her feet, and standing 
king-glass between the 
to put on her toque. 
ie door opened to admit 
i Dorothea, and Mrs, Phipson 


of an apprehensive 
an angular little figure 
into the room, 
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Princess Hedwig Dorothe, as she appeared 
then, was not at all a pretty child. She 
was very pale, large-eyed, and unnaturally 
grave, and her smooth brown hair was 
disposed in two prim little pigtails on either 
side of her head. But, for all that, she 
appealed at once to Mrs. Phipson, who, 
having no children of her own, was yet 
passionately fond of them. Moreover, Mrs. 
Phipson was a woman of highly nervous 
temperament, and the child’s tense face 
made her recall vividly the sinking terror 
with which she herself, as a child, used to 
enter this same room. 

To drive that apprehensive look from the 
child’s face was a duty that simply called 
out to be done, and Mrs. Phipson purposely 
dawdled over her last hat-pin. Furtively, 
she took stock of the old-young, smartly 
attired Baroness, and decided off-hand that 
this was not the little girl’s mother. There 
was no pressing up to this fashionable 
lady’s side, no quivering little whisper of 
“Oh, mother, do you think he will hurt 
me ? ’’ no reassuring response of *‘ I hope not, 
darling, but if so, my darling will be a brave 
child, won’t she ? ’’—merely a listless walk 
across the noiseless carpet, and an apatheti 
tanding still while her warm coat was 
removed and her hat laid on one side. 

Mrs. Phipson decided that the child was 
either an orphan—her queer, straight, un 
becoming serge dress rather lent itself to 
this notion—or the child of Anglo-Indian 
parents, left in the charge of a regimental 
friend. 

Turning from the glass, Mrs. Phipson 
looked sympathetically at the little girl, even 
while she addressed her remarks to the 
Laroness : 

“It is horrid having to come to the 
dentist,”’ she declared. 

‘But necessary,” said the Baroness 
stiffly. 

‘Quite so,” assented Mrs. Phipson, and 
something in her tone made the little 
Princess raise her listless eyes, ‘‘ but it 4s 
horrid, for all that.” 

The child and the adult exchanged com- 
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prehending glances, and now Mrs, Phipson 
spoke to the little Princess. 

“What do they give you when you have 
a tooth out ? ” she asked. 

“My own mother always gave me a 

overeign,” answered the child with in- 
terest. ‘* My father would do the same, but 
he is in India.” 

“ And what do they give you if you don’t 
have anything done ?” 

“ Then I get nothing. 

* That doesn’t se m fair,” said Mrs. 
Phipson reflectively, ‘‘ for waiting to know 
is as bad as having a tooth out. See,”’ she 

**T have a lot of little charms 
on my bangle; I wear them for luck, I 
really think I must give you one—one of 
these little black figures, shall we say? 
There are two here quite alike—this I call 
Peter; this, Paul. I will give you Peter.” 

E-ven as she spoke she was detaching the 
tiny black, carved figure from her bangle, 
and holding it out to the child. 

“Take it, it will bring you luck,” she 
said. 

The 

ively put out her hand—her face no longer 
ipprehensive, the dentist and his instru- 
ments of torture all forgotten—then she 
hesitated, and glanced entreatingly at the 
Baroness, 

“T hardly think,” began this last de- 
recatingly, “that your mother would 
aj prove.” 

The little Princess blazed out with sudden 
bitterness : 

‘My own mother would have let me take 
it. I mean—I wish to take it, since madame 
is so kind.” 

She took the amulet with childlike eager- 
ness, and hastily attached it to her own 
ne silver bangle. 

“But, indeed,” protested the Baroness, 
you must nottakeit. Itis not convenable.” 
“Let the poor child forget for a minute,” 
pleaded Mrs. Phipson under her breath, and 

the hard-visaged Teuton showed no sign 
of yielding, she cried impatiently : 

* Well, anyway, I shall not take the charm 
back!" 

And, on that, with a kindly nod to the 
child, she turned on her heel and went out. 


<se 
Some eight years later, on a hot day, early 
n June, a West Strand hi 


continued, 


Princess Hedwig Dorothe impul- 


te 


pital was in all 


the throes of a public ceremonial, for on this 
particular afternoon, Princess Hedwig Doro- 
tha—only recently engaged to a very im- 
portant European heir-apparent—was to 
open the new wards. 

Now, everyone remembers how much the 
Princess’s photograph was in evidence that 
year in all the photographers’ windows, and 
how popular her betrothal was with the 
masses on account of her English mother. 
To have secured her presence was a triumph 
that needed much celebrating. So the 
organising secretary fussed about the gaily 
decorated board-room, swelling with im- 
portance, while round the crimson-carpeted 
dais stood the Ladies’ Committee—a tiny 
child in front of them holding a bouquet as 
large as herself, which she had been tutored 
to present with a curtsey and a lisping 
phrase of welcome. 

From time to time, one or other of the 
doctors would leave his post by the door, and 
cross the room to speak to his wife—the 
Ladies’ Committee consisted almost wholly 
of doctors’ wives. With one exception, 
each, when thus occupied, would be glancing 
furtively over his shoulder, alert for that 
first flutter of excitement, which should 
prelude Royalty’s advent. 

The one exception was Dr. Phipson. 
Preoccupied and grave, he cast no backward 
glance as he talked to his wife. 

“It’s no use, Judith,” he murmured, 
* they won’t hear of it.” 

“Why not ?” she cried indignantly. 

“ They say, if we tire her by showing her 
too much, it will send her away with a bad 
impression of the hospital.” 

“Which means,” interrupted Mrs. Phip- 
son, “ that if she were shown the Electrical 
and Light Department, she would talk of 
nothing else!” 

The doctor stroked his beard. 

** Oh, Charles,” cried his wife, with a little 
catch in her breath, “it would have meant 
so much for you!” 

“For us both,” 


sighing. 


amended the doctor, 


“Doctor Phipson, Doctor Phipson !” rang 
out the excited voice of Mrs. Dene, the 
senior surgeon’s wife. ‘“* The Princess has 
driven up. Get back to the door quickly.” 

Dr, Phipson slowly rejoined his colleagues, 
and the senior surgeon’s wife proceeded to 


dispose the ladies of the committee on 
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ht Department 
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gangway which led up to 


in charge of the 
y and this 
el and not much appreciated inno- 
his wife, of course, 

far removed from 


rm This did not trouble her at 


a shy] 


her was that, being 


end of the row, she and the anzs- 


) lead off the curtseys. 
; a nightmare to her! 

came in 
adies’ 


suppressed 
Committee, and 
n craned her neck forward 


that precise moment a fly buzzed 


line of 


ly act het 


bebangled wrist. 


1 1 4) 
MUL i pit 


face. Pointedly, she 
Phi] 1, and 
it see! l as 


smile 


vision, and in- 
tively put up her hand with an 


- caught the sound, and 
moving hand. Then 
fixed, and a smile—wholly 
typed one she had been 
it and left-—lit up her attrac- 
bowed towards 
to that simple little 
if the Princess were 
which, of course, 


vas the notion, though, it had 


d to Mrs 
| lin amazement: 
y, the Princess seems to know you ! 
tan idea! ”’ 
expec t 
ined the other thoughtfully. 


she 


’{ course, that’s what she has done,’ 
ented Mrs. Pl 


I 
5 t, all the San 


uIps« 


m. 


Phipson’s neighbour, for 


” 


demurred Mrs. Phipson. 
took you for Mrs. Dene, 


1c, the incident made her 
1 the pi lings at the dais with a 

d int 
When the speeches of the bigwigs were 
, and only a recital of the hospital’s 
uncial posit was being gone through, 
e Princess y een to turn to her Lady-in- 
iting, and say a few words to her. The 
mom ( procession was again 
ing down the room, on its way to the 
l rhis time the Princess let her eyes 
ton little Mrs. Phipson a good fraction of 
md longer than on any other of the 
( mittee, and again her smile 


a quality of 


recognition 


terribly embarrassed, 
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and her curtsey was awkwardly hurried. 
For now, surely, the Princess could not be 
mistaking her for the wife of the senior 
surgeon, since Mrs. Dene had been duly 
presented to Princess Hedwig on the plat- 
lorm. 

Shyly, the doctor’s wife fell behind, as 
the others pressed eagerly after the retreat- 
ing figure of the Princess, 

“I beg your pardon,” said an affable 
voice at her elbow, “ that’s a very pretty 
charm you have there. Might I look at it ? 
I’m particularly interested in charms.” 

Mrs. Phipson turned quickly, to find 
the Lady-in-Waiting—a very fashionably- 
dressed woman—walking by her side. Too 
astonished for reply, Mrs. Phipson mechanic- 
the stranger 
dependent 


ally extended her arm, and 
inspected the and 
charms through her lorgnette. 

“This one is very pretty, very quaint,”’ 
she remarked, indicating with one whit 
gloved finger the little ebony god Mrs 
Phipson was wont to call “ Paul.’”” “ Would 
it be possible to get one similar to this ? ” 

‘I’m afraid not,”’ stammered Mrs. DPhip- 
“‘ I’ve only once seen a duplicate, and 
that———”’ 

She stood aside to let her companion 
precede her into the Victoria Ward. 

“And that ?”’ questioned the Lady-in- 
Waiting eagerly, as the oddly matched pait 
walked on together. ‘‘ And that——?” 

** Belonged to me, too.” 

** Belonged, you say! 
parted with it ?”’ 

“Yes, I*gave it away—a long time ago,” 
replied the doctor’s wife. 

“You gave it away,” said the Lady-in 
Waiting, and something in her tone puzzled 
Mrs. Phipson. ‘“ Then you did not value it 
highly! Perhaps you might be willing ’’- 
she hesitated slightly—‘‘ to let me purchas« 
this one for a friend ? ” 

Mrs. Phipson drew herself up. 

“T value it most highly,’ she protested 
“‘ The two were given to me by my brother,’ 


bangle its 


son. 


Then you hav 


paused, and her voice shook . . 
‘my brother died in a frontier war in 
India,’’ she added quietly. 

rhe Lady-in-Waiting made a quick gesture 
Phipson, mollified, 


he 


of apology, and Mrs, 
went on: 

‘So you can judge I should never hav: 
given away the fellow to this charm but 
for s 
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“Yes,” broke in the Lady-in-Waiting, 
with strangely keen interest. ‘ You would 
never have given it away but for—— ? ” 

“ Reasons that seemed to me sufficient,” 
said Mrs. Phipson, and she turned aside. 

The Lady-in-Waiting was a woman of the 
world. She did not allow herself to be 
rebuffed. Instead, she, too, turned with 
Mrs. Phipson, and began discussing the new 
wards. Soon, the doctor’s wife—her bricf 
resentment forgotten—was expatiating to 
this courteous listener on the Electrical and 
Light Department, and on the way in which 
her husband’s modification of the Finsen lamp 
would inevitably hasten the cure of cancer. 

‘“T shall be much interested in seeing it,” 
said the Lady-in-Waiting affably. 

Mrs. Phipson’s face fell. 

You will not see it,’’ she lamented. 

‘Oh, yes, I shall. Her Highness goes all 
over the hospital, you know.” 

“* Not all over it,”’ corrected Mrs. Phipson 
with a sigh. ‘ It is a bitter disappointment 
to my husband,” she added resignedly. 

‘Her Highness is needing me—she is to 
have tea in the Matron’s room now,”’ said 
the Lady-in-Waiting abruptly, and with a 
courteous inclination of the head, she made 
her way through the throng, and rejoined 
the Princess. 


, 


<jo 

* Judith |” 

It was her husband speaking, but with a 
strange, exultant note in his voice. 

‘‘ The Princess is coming to see the Light 
Department, after all. Directly she has 
had tea, she is coming. Hurry down, dear, 
and tell Sister to have a patient ready for 
high frequency at once.” 

Mrs. Phipson flew to do her husband’s 
bidding, wondering the while how the change 
in the Board’s programme had come about. 

But had she heard the few hurried words 
that fell from the Lady-in-Waiting as she 
took a cup of tea from the Matron, and 
handed it to her Royal mistress, she would 
have been enlightened. 

*“ Name—Phipson,” said the Lady-in- 
Waiting under her breath. ‘‘ Gave charm 
away eight years ago—husband in charge 
of Light Department—bitterly disappointed 
you are not to see it, 

An instant later, the Princess was lan- 
guidly asking Lord Querrhyn whether the 
hospital possessed a Light Department, and 
expressing a wish to go over it. 


” 
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There was no doubt about it. Princess 
Hedwig was showing keen interest in the 
Electrical and Light Department. Such 
puerilities as sparks being drawn from the 
soles of the patient’s boots moved her not 
at all, but Dr. Phipson’s carefully explained 
modification of the Finsen lamp roused her 
enthusiasm, 

“How did you find time for all this re- 
search work ? ’’ she questioned. 

“ T had the best of assistants in my wife,” 
replied the doctor, his gaze turned fondly 
towards little Mrs. Phipson. 

“Your wife?” queried the Princess, 
“ T would like you to present her to me.” 

Not the least strange thing on that day 
of strange happenings was the excellence of 
Mrs. Phipson’s curtsey now. But the words 
with which Princess Hedwig greeted her so 
amazed her, that she left her muscles to 
work unimpeded by self-consciousness. 

“It is a long time since we met,” the 
Princess began very graciously, and her 
smile was unmistakably friendly. ‘‘ I have 
the charm still,’”’ she went on, and lightly 
drew a portion of her chain—of gold and 
unset turquoises—through her fingers, till 
there came into view a tiny carved black 
figure. 

“ Peter!” exclaimed Mrs. Phipson, and 
what with the Royal lady’s graciousness and 
her own surprise, every atom of nervousness 
left her. 

** Yes,” assented the Princess. ‘ Peter!” 

** But how did you get it ?”’ faltered the 
doctor’s wife. “I gave it away to an old- 
fashioned little girl I saw once at the den- 
tist’s—she was so awfully frightened, poor 
child.” 

The Princess laughed, and her laugh was 
low and musical. 

“ That old-fashioned child was myself, ana 
you are right. I was frightened! I have 
never forgotten your kindness,” and in a 
lower tone she added, “ Peter really did 
bring me luck.” 

Here the Equerry with an effort managed 
to catch the Princess’s eye, reminding her 
silently that she had already exceeded the 
margin for unforeseen delay. 

The Princess moved slowly towards the 
door. 

“It has been a great pleasure to meet you 
again, Mrs. Phipson,” she said in clear, 
penetrating tones, which none of the by- 
standers could fail to hear. 
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The doctor’s wife curtseyed low, the 
medical staff and the members of the Council 
closed in behind the Princess, and the 
incident was ended. 

At least, so Mrs. Phipson thought. 

But she had yet to learn that no incident 

however trivial—in which Royalty figures 
fails to bring forth far-reaching results. 

Scarcely had the Princess driven off, than 
the chairman of the Board (Lord QOuerrhyn), 
replacing his hat, looked round, and came 

ver to the group near the entrance, where 
Dr. Phipson and his wife were. 
You'll be pleased to hear, Mrs. Phipson,”’ 
said, pointedly addressing her, and with 
1 ceremonious politeness he had _ never 
before shown the little woman, 
pleased to hear that Princess Hedwig has 
corded in the Visitors’ Book a hope that 
thing will retard the introduction of Dr. 


‘you'll be 


Phipson’s invention. The Council, as_ | 
told her Highness, have had the matter 
ler consideration for some little time, and 
think I may confidently say 
itly say, that the Cowley Trust will 
pply the necessary funds. The Prince 
ws you, then?” he asked, lapsing into 


1 


yes, con- 


everyday manner. 

No—that is, yes; 
Mrs. Phipson. 

Ah!” reflected Lord Querrhyn, then 
yifer Highne 


a—little,’’ stammered 


iskly, “ you must ] 


It sometimes happens that Fortune does 
give with both hands. The winter of the 
year Dr. Phipson’s invention was accepted 
and acclaimed by all scientific Europe, his 
practice began to count itself in four figures, 
rhen, in the spring following, Mrs. Phipson, 
whose balked maternity had been the one 
shadow in her twelve years of cloudless 
marriage, was made ineffably happy by the 
birth of a little daughter. The child was 
christened ‘‘ Hedwig,” and before long there 
appeared on its baby arm a blue enamelled 
“ Hedwig’ set in 
brilliants round it. 


costly 
Rumour said that this 
was a gift of the Princess of that name, and 
added that it was to this Royal lady Dr, 
Phipson owed his rapid advance. 
howeve t, 


bangle with 


His wife, 
vehem ntly asserted that her 
husband’s genius was responsible for a suc- 
cess he abundantly deserved, while he as per- 
sistently maintained that to his wife’s help 
and encouragement most of the result was 
due. 

Be that as it may, the couple prospered 
and prosperity did not spoil Mrs, Phipson, 
She remained always the simple little woman 
she had been, and the only occasion when she 
allowed herself to be dogmatic was when 
she chanced to discuss with an intimate the 
excellence of the memory p ssessed by 
“Which I have good reason for 


Royalties g 
knowing, my dear, is so wonderful that it 
is impossible for them to forget any face 


they have once seen 





Princess Ileana 


of Roumania, 
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WHAT THE WAR 
HAS MEANT TO ME 


A Series of Real Life Stories 


I—BEGINNING 


A CAREER 


AT THIRTY 


By a Soldier’s Widow 


ked to write something 


about reat difference the war has 
made in my life. I consent quite 
cheerfully, be > I think that perhaps 
my experic1 I be helpful to the hun 
lreds of womer », like myself, have been 
lowed in t I If, in the early days 
[my 1 bitter sorrow, someone 
ld have me on the road to new 
sts, new | n altogether new and 

nt life, I ld have been deeply 

ful. But I 1 to buy my experi- 
paid for in many hours of disappoint- 

nt. Toa nsiderable extent I was 
ne I | t of the huge world 
of work If tl story of my adventures 
7s consolatior hope, or even a few 


ful points to other women I shall be 


ver nanp 
I was married five years ago. I am now 
with t children, a little boy of 
r, a baby rl of two. Mine was a very 
ppy marri Il am the daughter of a 
etired arm er. We never had much 
money, but 1 father was so sure that 
his girls we 1 marry there were three 
no brothers that he never bothered 
dear old head about professions I 
wasn't absolutely useless, of course. I was 
considered a ipable cook. I thoroughly 
enjoyed hon ork, though I was not clever 
with my n I played golf and tennis 
My mother had died when I was quite 


tie, and my two sisters and I took it in 
mm to keep ho for our father, and we 


iT 
re all extremely happy if not very 


ible mel rs of society. 
married a poor man, judged by the 
lards of many. My husband held an 
mportant clerkship in a big insurance 
e, but 1 1 was only five pounds 

ek, and at the time that the war broke 

C it had only just advanced another 
pound It . little extravacant, I 
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am afraid, but we were never able to save. 
We lived simply in a pretty little garden 
suburb, I kept one useful servant. But 
the cost of housekeeping, the cost of the 
two children after our first happy months 
ices of foodstuffs, made 


alone, the rising p 
it almost impossible to be thrifty. I am 
thankful to say that we were never in 
debt. But the position when war broke 
while every bill up to date 
If and the children 
were very well upplied with clothes, 
we had about /25 in the bank against 


out was this 
had been paid, while my 


emergencies, but there was no other re- 
serve. Who, indeed, in those days of 
early summer two years ago ever dreamt 
that the whole of Europe would be plunged 
into war? It was in April that my hus 
band’s salary had been raised, and after 


having arranged to take an early holiday 
we meant to bank the extra sovereign, and 
so start saving in real earnest. But... 
We came back from a holiday at Bourne 
y. Even then 


mouth in the middle of Ju 
neither of us believed that we should ever 
be at war. I don’t think I shall ever forget 
the night of August 4th. We waited, my 
husband and I, outside the 
Parliament. When the news came that 
Great Britain had issued a declaration of 


Houses of 


war on Germany, my husband's tirst words 
were: ‘ That means I shall have to go 
Meg.” I laughed I cried But I didn't 
believe it. I was sure that our regular 
army would do everything that was needed. 
I refused to believe that young married 
men, without an ounce of military training, 
would be asked to give up their positions 
to jon the army 

Well, every woman knows what happened 
during the next few weeks. It became only 
too evident that every fit man, married or 
e. would be wanted. As a soldier's 


sing 
daughter it did not enter my head that 
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my husband should remain behind once it 
was known how was the call for men. 
When later, and told 
me in his dear voice, with a proud but sad 
kind of that he had 


private, ide my head on his 


great 
he came in a week 
smile enlisted as a 
l could 


shoulder and pray God to keep him safe. 


only 


It was then that the great change in my 
life began Up till that time I had had 
every reasonable comfort a woman could 
wish My house was small, but very pretty. 
I had the help of a sensible, willing servant. 
My children were nicely dressed. My hus- 
band was all that a happy wife could 
demand It was an ideally joyous home. 

I suddenly realised that in future all 


I should have to live on would be Govern 


ment allowances amounting to less than 
25s. a week. My bills for the table had 
cost me as much. I simply didn’t know 
how it was to be done Thank God, a 


certain amount of courage came to me, and 
I made up that if 
were to undergo all sorts of hardships it 


my mind my husband 


was my duty to be as brave and bright as 
possible, and find some way out. 

rhe reserve of £25 helped me through the 
first few weeks while John was away in camp 
My the 
and 1 found that all my care of it proved 
alter 


first decision was to let house 


a good fo1 making the 


investment, 


round of the house agents 1 succeeded in 
letting it for /2 2 a week. This meant 
a gain to me of exactly 22s. a week, a 


the rent of the house, with rates and taxes, 
came to #1 a week 


I went back to my old home, as so many 


hundreds of women in my position did. 
My small income at least made me inde- 
pendent. I looked after my children as 


scrupulously as ever, and helped my sisters 
doing odd jobs lol 


father 


in the house, cooking 


them, trying to amuse my who was 


perpetually depressed because he was too 
old 


Service to 


render any mulitary 
country But | 
altogether happy. 1 missed my own home 
I felt that sometimes the kiddies, who were 
rather in the 
I never intended the arrangement to 
But it me that 
while the war lasted it was the only possible 


and delicate to 


his Was not 


apt to be boisterous, were 
way 
be permanent. seemed to 
arrangement, 

My 


i veal 


been a soldier for over 


had 


when he 


husband 


was sent out to Irance 


1 said good-bye to him at Victoria Station 
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early 


September. I 
was so sure he We loved 
each other so that I didn’t think it possible 
that 
Three 
from 


one lovely night in 


would come back. 


fall on the field of honour, 
later there came the 
Office, telling me of 


he would 
wire 
my 


months 
the Wats 
husband's death in 

Women 
the war 


action 
lost 
why it 


who have their dearest in 


is that 
first 


will know even now 


Ll can say nothing of those few days. 


But for the thought of my children I think 


I should lost My little 
boy, our firstborn, and his little sister, such 
For 


soldier's 


have my reason, 


a baby still, saved me. their sakes, 


and because I was a daughter 


and a soldier's wife, I at last made the great 
effort of my life and started to plan a new 
way of living 

I had never been 


I had two 


Remember, I was thirty. 


trained to earn my own living. 


small children. I had no private means, 
I didn’t know whether any pension was 
due to me. But I knew that if and when 
it came it would be no more than I had 
had as a soldier's wile, probably less. lo 


bring a crowning touch of tragedy to my 


almost hopeless position, the post brought 


me news that my tenant did not intend 
to remain after the next three months 
were up. 

Next day the clouds began to lift. A 
letter came from a member of the board 
of directors of my husband ’s office enclosing 
a cheque for f20, It was utterly unex- 


pected, because the firm made no allowances 
at ali to the wives or dependants of employees 
on Very foolishly, my hus- 
band had not insured his life, and but for 


active service, 


the gift from the directors I should have 
been obliged to ask relatives for help, 
which would have almost broken my heart. 
Friends were eager with advice. d&hev 
suggested that I should obtain the post of 
housekeeper in a private family or ina small 
hospital But I was determined that I 
should not be separated from my children. 
rhey were my first charge. Life without 
them would have been altogether unen- 
durable. JI decided to obtain some kind of 
daily work that would at least allow me 
to be with them during the evenings, in 
the long hours of the night, and on Sundays 
To have put httle Babs “ out to nurse 


or to have sent leddy to some sk hool, would 
have robbed me of all joy, and have robbed 
care 


them of their mother’s 
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WHAT THE 


Of course, it was difficult. I felt my age. 
that if I went to classes I should 
have to sit side by side with girls from 
school whose brains would be quicker than 
iine, and whose and youth 
uld enable them to get work more easily 
fter their train! But 
Put some grit into yourself,” I told 
myself. ‘‘ Do your best, and don’t worry.” 
It seemed to me that it would be best 
for some form of business 
hours would 
be very long, that I should have my 
uid that there were unique 
world for 


I knew 


i 


brightness 


r me to train 


ppvintment. I knew the 


rtunities in the business 


ien. My sisters promised to look after 
the children while I trained, and as soon 
[ was able to obtain a post I told them 


yuld take ms somewhere, or a small 


it, selling s 


my things and utilising 
others, now all in the warehouse. 
office that I was 
turned out to be the 
ry premises where, as a happy girl five 
urs before, I had gone to be fitted for 
shimmery white satin wedding gown. 
shop had been up, and had 
en transformed into a college of com- 


[he business training 


recommended to try 


given 


ierce, and the very room in which I dis- 
sed orange ssom and veils was the 
om in which I interviewed the super- 

ident of the college. I think perhaps 
is brought h to me more than any- 


g else how war had revolutionised 


ly ie 


My first day was agonising. All the 
ther pupils seemed to be young girls with 
their hair down, who appeared to look at 


my mourning rather inquisitively, as if 
y resented the coming of such an unusual 
pe into their little family. But my 


sensitiveness was at fault. Although | 


vas always a little embarrassed at first at 
laving to work side by side with such 

ingsters, I gradually became quite at 
ease. They w all very kind to me, ever 

eager to help me in any way. Even 
t od teachers went out of their way to 
explain difficult points again and again, 


they were quite sure I understood. 

I had hard that after six 
m« nths I was considered fit to apply for 
vor] [ should like to explain that my 

ping had become very sound, because I 

{ hired a machine and practised in 
me. I was terrified at first 


worked so 


auliy at hac 
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ME 





to touch a machine at the college, so fearful 
I was of making absurd mistakes, so sensi- 
tive about my slowness. But at home, in 
an old lumber room where no one could 
hear me, I pegged away, putting in hour 
after hour until I got a very good speed 
and a very dependable accuracy. 

I don’t pretend that my shorthand would 
have enabled me to take a verbatim note 
of a Cabinet Minister’s speech. But I was 
assured that I should be able to manage 
ordinary commercial correspondence; and 
my French, now thoroughly commercialised, 
would be very useful, so I was told. I was 
advised to keep on at my shorthand by 
attending evening and another 
language, they told me, would be a great 
asset. 

Afterwards I was informed that it was 
my conscientiousness that obtained me my 
first post. Ido think this counts. I should 
like to impress this point on other women 
of my age who for the first time in their 
lives have to turn out and work, It seems 
a terrible disqualification to be thirty, but 
one’s very age, and one’s great need, make 
one very, very careful, more so than young 
girls with fresh, happy minds, untouched 
by sorrow. They have homes to fall back 
on if things go wrong. Taking minute 
pains is a nuisance; and they are apt to 
be a little inaccurate, not very much 
inclined to be neat and methodical. 

So what I lacked in quickness I think I 
made up in a method of working that I 
evolved, and in great accuracy. I was 
determined that my employer should say 
of me that if I were slow, at least I was 
sure. I wanted so much to be depended 
on, and although it was often an effort to 
concentrate my mind I succeeded in the 
end in giving myself up entirely to my 
work, 

It was one of the proudest days of my 
life when I learnt that I had obtained a 
post at 35s. a week. Perhaps this seems 
a good deal for a beginner. If I hadn't 
known French fairly well I am sure I should 
have been offered less. But I was able to 
deal with French correspondence, and that 
saved a translator’s fees. 

My employer was head of the London 
office of a big shipping firm. He was a little 
gruff, but he was very good-hearted. He 
would forget to raise his hat if he met me 
in the lift. But someone told lim I had 


classes, 
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two little children, and one day a big box 
of chocolates arrived for them, with his 


‘ regards, 


My hours were from ten to six. I had 
an hour for lunch. There were half a 
dozen other typists. They were quite 


friendly, though inclined at first to assume 
that because I was a soldier’s widow I 
should expect and receive favouritism. 
But all along I have tried my utmost to 
act as if I were a wage-earner of long stand- 
ing. I was so fearful of being thought 
anxious to trade on my position, that I 
went out of my way to do extra work and 
make myself useful and agreeable to every- 
one. 

Now about my domestic life during this 
time. At first I thought it essential that 
I should live near my work. But that I 
knew would be unhealthy for the children. 
Moreover, I felt certain that in the country 
I should have a better chance of getting 
cheap rooms with a kindly landlady who 
would look after the children in my absence. 
I found what I wanted in a small country 
place ten miles from London, It may 
interest readers to know how I spent my 


income, I divided it up as follows: 





s d. 
Cost per week of season ticket . 4 © 
Lunches in town ‘ : ; + 6 
Rent of two unfurnished rooms. 7 © 
Attendance from landlady » § ® 
Food ‘ ° e ° ots © 

35 0 


I should like to explain my menage in 
detail. ‘he place where we live is real 
country, real fresh air, very quict, very 
pretty. Though I grudge so much as 
4s. Od, spent in travelling, I believe it is 


worth it, because the kiddies thrive. They 
are so fit and healthy. And it does me good 
to get out into the country when my day’s 
work is ended. 

My lunches consist of something very 
light, usually an egg, or a glass of milk and 
porridge, or macaroni and cheese—light but 
very nourishing. I always have a good 
breakfast in the morning and a good meal 
at night. 

I took two very large unfurnished rooms 
with a charming view in a very nice house 
with quiet people. I furnished the rooms 
with my own things, and the rent includes 
light and coal during the summer months. 
In the winter I shall have to economise in 
some other way in order to buy coal. My 
landlady gives very devoted care to the 
chicks while I am away, and 15s. keeps us 
fit on very simple but ample food. We 





never touch meat—it is too dear; but we 
have good country milk and vegetables. 
I eat margarine very heroically—because I 
don’t like it; but the children love it, and 
one must economise somewhere. We eat 
a good deal of fruit and plenty of porridge. 

My small pension of 15s. weekly from the 
Government enables me to buy clothes, 
pay incidental expenses, and put by a little 
for the education of my children. 

There is always in my heart a sense of 
loneliness that not even time will efface. 
But I am very content. I am happy be- 
cause I have not allowed the war to break 
my spirit, even if it has broken my heart 
My children are my greatest comfort. And 
perhaps the happiest hours of the day are 
at twilight, when, with my two darlings 
kneeling at my feet, they whisper that 
““God may bless Mummy and give rest to 
dear Daddy, and make them good children. 
Amen.” 


YOUR STORY WANTED 


Readers are invited to contribute to this series of true life stories. 


What I want 


is the narrative of how the War has affected you—a story simply told, without 


ernbellishment. 


I do not want your opinion of the War, nor the experiences of 


others, but just “ What the War has Meant to Me.” i will pay Five Guineas 


for every story accepted. For further particulars, see “ Conversation Corner” 


in this issue. 
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“He stepped forward suddenly and caught her by the 


shoulders, ‘ I 





Do you know that I love you?’ 


Drawn by 


he asked ’’—». 43. A. C. Michasl. 


JACQUELINE 


A Story of the French Revolution 


By MARJORIE BOWEN 


between the bare vine poles which 


Ai iets MORNAY cautiously crept 


had just been planted in the soft 


ly-turned ground, jumped a low wall of 
red brick w] parated the vineyard and 
Tuit gar m the flower garden, and 
Stood at t bottom of the lawn and 


ices of the Chateau Mornay, looking up 
t that building that had been his home and 
inheritance was his property, but which 
had not seen since he fled from the 
itean and the country, fled for his life in 
the Revolution, the first of those terrible 
days of blood and desolation, the first fury 
of that storm which had afterwards swept 


{ 


away king, queen, princes, nobility, as a 
5 


ythe sw eps off the heads of the flowers 


among the corn, and had levelled with the 
dust the old order of things in France asa sea 
wave will level a sand castle built by the 
hands of a child. 

So he had fled, he and his family, with no 
more than they could carry with them, and 
had escaped on the boat of a fisherman 
whose father had been one of their peasants, 
and so had tossed into Calais roads, and 
finally on to the friendly coast of England. 

There they had lived, in exile and in 
poverty, but in peace. 

The father had a few securities in England 
which brought them in a modest income, the 
two daughters taught the French language 
and the fine French embroidery learnt at the 
Ursuline convent. 
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He, Ambrose, had taugne fencing, and 
tried hard to forget the past and his bitter 
yearning for the old life and his own land. 

Then one day he had found his elder 
sister in bitter, silent tears ; she had only a 
sad mystery to offer to his eager questions, 
but presently he drew the truth from his 
mother. 

Heléne was in love—what would you ?— 
she was twenty-five and beautiful; if mis- 
fortune had not happened she would have 
been wedded long it was another 
emigré, a young count, who made his living 
by his fine handwriting, copying for a great 
London bank—between them they had not 
enough to buy a wedding-ring, and there was 
the tragedy—again, what would you ? 

And Ambrose had suddenly revolted 
against exile and misfortune and poverty 
here was one woman’s life blighted and 
another fair girl growing up uselessly, hope- 
lessly. 

So it came that he took the price of his 
last series of fencing lessons, travelled to 
Dover in the boot of the public stage, grimly 
enduring discomfort, crossed the Channel in 
one of the English fishing fleet, and made his 
way along the coast to his old home. 

At the tiny village near by he found the 
man who had them three 
before, and with him made a compact that 
he was to be taken again to England in the 
little fishing barque. 

From this man also Ambrose gathered 
details of the Chateau. 

It had been confiscated, of course, but who 
was the present owner the fisherman did not 


ago 


rescued years 


know; several deputies, members of the 
Committee of Public Safety and great ones 
of the Revolution, had stayed there for a day 
two when coming down to terrorise the 
hunt for aristocrats or 


or 
countryside’ or 
emigrés, 

The place was well kept, the fellow had 
added, and now Ambrose stood at the foot 
of the Chateau he for himself that this 
was true. 

He passed slowly behind the thick hedge 
bordered the lawn that 
rass up to an ancient 


SAW 


of shrubs which 
swept in smooth green g 
cypress, black and spreading, which stood 
below the terraces 

It seemed to Ambrose as if this was another 
of his exile’s dreams, and that presently the 
scene would vanish and the dreary houses of 


Red Lion Square close round him again. 


The Chateau stood on ground slightly 
rising, four walls and four rounded tourelles 
ending in delicate spires, the wide door, the 
green-shuttered windows, the bridge over 
what had once been the moat, the two 
formal stone terraces with the stone seats 
and the great vases of flowers at the top of 
the steps, the outbuildings, the stables, the 
farms beyond with the gilded weathercock, 
the meadows sloping to the woods, the woods 
darkening into the distance—all was u- 
changed, and had been unchanged since the 
days when the Chateau was built, in the 
reign of King Francis I. 

Ambrose had satisfied himself that the 
Chateau was empty and that no one was 
about, but he still moved cautiously, keeping 
himself within the shadows of the laurels. 

It was early April and intensely still. 
When he turned and looked behind him he 
could see the ocean blue between the bare 
trees, low and still, melting into the pale 
sky, but the murmur of it was faintly in 
his ears, and filled the air persistently asa 
perfume. 

No trees were green save the olives, which 
sloped down to the sea, but all had a look of 
life, as if they were but waiting 
to break into bloom. Here and there the 
violets and primroses still lingered, and in 
the marshes blew the purple wind-flowers 
and the white and yellow clusters of the 


of vitality, 


narcissi. 

Ambrose drew in the air in great breaths; 
so sweet ! 

his father’s and Ais—here 
he had meant 


it was so sweet 
And it was his 
his life had been spent 
to die 
And now he was creeping back, an outcast 
an exile, creeping back like a thief—to his 


here 


own ! 


The 
shoulders heaved 

He set his teeth and hastened on towards 
the Chateau 

White pigeons were wheeling before it, but 
there was no other sign of life, no horse, n 


angry tears rushed to his eyes, his 


no smoke from any 


dogs, no open windows, 
chimney. 

Ambrose came boldly out on to the terrace, 
and the and enclosed him 1 


warmth, wel- 


un met him 


like a generous embrace of 
come, 

He noticed that grass grew on the terrace 
and before the door, that the windows were 


all shuttered and bolted across, and that the 
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and faced him ”’ 


ym 


bolts were rusty from the sea wir as if they 
had been in that position for some time. 

Ambrose quickly and lightly crossed the 
terrace and the right side of the 
Chateau which was in the shadow. 


gained 


There he paused listening. 

There were only two sounds, that universal 
murmur of the sea and the cooing of the 
strutting pigeons. 

Through the bare trees he could see a long 
way to right and left, before and behind, and 
his eyes searched keenly. 

There was no one, 

Looking before him, a line of peach trees 
bordered the vine poles, the deep pink of the 
blossoms against the blue sea and the bare 
trees awakened a sudden memory that was 
like a pain in his heart. 

A memory of such another day, of peace, 
of stillness, of clear sunshine, a memory of a 
girl, bare-headed, bare-footed, in a white 
cotton frock, creeping in among the peach 


trees and breaking off branches of the 
blossom. 
So he had found her, a daring peasant 


child, robbing the trees of the flowers which 
would become his father’s fruit. 

If it had been a boy, Ambrose would have 
used the whip he carried ; even though it was 
a girl his anger had flared, and he had ordered 
her off in angry tones. 

But she had shown defiance, she had 
grasped the peach boughs tight against the 
bosom of her ragged gown and faced him. 

And then, because he had seen she was 
more than pretty, he fell to laughing at her 
spirit, and, barring her way, asked her name. 

** Jacqueline,” she had answered hotly, 
staring at him lowering and fierce, a fair 
thing, brown and gold, flushed and panting, 
with dishevelled strands of auburn hair 
blowing about her face, and for her back- 
ground the blue sea and the dark pink masses 
of the peach blossoms. ‘ Jacqueline of the 
peach blossoms” he had her in 
mockery, and taking her arm had offered to 
let her go with her plunder—for a kiss. 

She had fiercely refused, wounding his 
pride of a gentleman which was not used to 
being rebuked by peasant girls, and he had 
taken his kiss by force with a laugh that was 
not gentle. 

How clearly he remembered now the feel 
of her warm, sunburnt cheek, the gesture of 
wrath with which she had flung down the 
disputed blossoms at his feet, broken away 


named 
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and beaten through the bushes like an angry, 
hunted animal, 
Afterwards he 
on the seashore, among the olive slopes, in 
the village, or in the 


had met her many times, 


the white street of 
meadows. 

She had had no curtsy for him, though he 
was the heir of Mornay, and he had always 
had his jest of her, greeting her laughingly 
as ‘‘ Jacqueline of the peach blossoms,” 
How long ago it all seemed now, how re- 
mote, how foolish. 

And yet with what painful distinctness 
the little incident came back as he stared 
at those same peach trees rosy against the 
Same sca. 

With an effort he 


from him and turned to his business. 


shook the memories 

Following the side of the Chateau he came 
to the window of the room he wanted, the 
long window of the library which opened like 
a door on to the terrace. 
heart increased as, taking 
the tools he had brought with him, he pro- 
ceeded to unfasten the bolts and lift the bars 


n 
which held the faded green shutters in place. 


The beating of his 


from their case 


The fastenings were not very elaborate nor 
very difficult, and he soon had the shutters 
swinging loose in his hands, 

The tall glass windows were 
from the inside, but Ambros« 


glass, put his hand through the 


bolted again 
shivered the 
aperture 
and slipped back the fastenings. 

Creaking from rust they gave way, and 
Ambrose stepped into the library, behind 
him a stream of sunlight that 
motes in the close atmosphere of the room. 

Ambrose moved stealthily, that the 
room was empty, saw that it was much as he 
had left it, and leant against the 
denly weak with a sense of home si ; 

Evidently there had been nothing in the 
library that had attracted the cupidity ol! 


showed the 


Saw 


wall sud- 


1 
KHCSS 


the mob, nothing that roused their lust ot 
destruction, 
The smooth waxed walls, the colour ol 


dark amber, were undefaced; the 
of dead Mornays, in ruff or whimple, armour 
or periwig, had spected ; they still 
hung in a level row above the low bookcases, 
and looked out, calmly smiling or calmly 


grave, from the dimmed gold of their frames. 


portraits 


been re 


The very books were untouched; the Greeks 
and Latins, the ancient French stood erect 
and well ordered. 

There were the desks, dark and yet shining, 
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with their drooping handles shaped like 


fuchsia blossoms, the leather chairs with 


iss nails, the shining floor—all was well 
r 4 

Ambrose thought the place looked exactly 
t had looked when he left it three years 
Hope sprang up brilliant in his heart; if 

| was untou i, then what he had come 


for must be untouched, too ! 

Above the wide open hearth and beneath 
ce was a long low panel 
f wood, deeply and finely carved with the 

; of Mornay. Ambrose went up to this 
1 gently touched it with his forefinger. 
ed the end of his quest. 


tique mantelpi 
| 


He had rea 
The scene when he had last stood on this 
vividly before his mind. 

His two sisters, clinging together and try- 
r not to w from without his father’s 


t was very 


urging them to haste rising out of the 

l of fierce noises which came from the 

ry who re attacking the Chateau 

t; hi her trying with nervous 

rs to wrench back this panel behind 
ll the f ly treasures were hidden 

n the bursting open of the door, the 

e of the red-capped sans culotte who 

1 discharged his pisto! at the lady—there 

s the lead still deep embedded in the wall 


ind where Madame 
wild flight of all 


to the me! l half 


Mornay had stood— 
through the window 
dark which had pro- 
{nd now Ambrose Mornay stood again 
| which hid, he believed, 
ver relieve their poverty, 
t which would dower his sisters and give 
to his parents and himself. 

t been tampered with 
the gods to-day ? 


It was sor time before he could 

itly steady himself to touch the 

t h was concealed in a 
ot t f 1 rder 


imself and put his finger 


e butt 

beautiful mechanism instantly re- 
} , 

1, t slid noiselessly back, and 
p ca in the wall was visible—a 


p Cavity filled with boxes, cases, bundles 


pap documents, all kept 
l, dry and f from moth or rat by the 
l-lined 1 : 

(mbt hand over his heart and 


h tears in his eyes. First 
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he took out all the family papers and put 
them carefully into his pockets. Over the 
rolls of bank-bills he hesitated ; they were, 
he feared, of little use now, though amount- 
ing in value to many thousands of livres ; 
but there were contracts, bills of purchase, 
receipts and like deeds relating to property 
in Spain and the East which he eagerly 
seized. 

Then, having disposed of these matters, 
he took out the caskets and boxes, one at a 
time, and placed them on the floor beside 
him. 

The largest, a casket of dull grey satin 
embroidered with seed pearls stretched over 
a frame of cedar wood, he quickly opened 
(as all the others, it was not locked). Within, 
enclosed in a bag of mauve velvet, he found 
what he sought. 

The famous Mornay diamonds, the homage 
of a former King of France to a long dead 
mistress of the Chateau—they were all intact, 
strings of flashing brilliancy for neck and 
wrists, a star for the bosom, long pendants 
for the ears, all like frozen crystal with liquid 
gold and molten fire, the tumultuous blue of 
the sea, the passionate red of live blood, the 
vivid green of imprisoned water flashing in 
their hearts and striving to be free of their 
white prison, all beautiful with the beauty 
of things eternal and unchangeable. 

Ambrose put them back softly into the 
casket and opened the others. In one was 
a parure of pearls and emeralds, fitting each 
piece into its own place in the velvet-lined 
tray, old-fashioned in design but exquisite in 
the quality of the stones ; in another was a 
gentleman’s solitaire diamond, and waistcoat 
buttons of jasper and topaz, together with 
buckles of gold and brilliants; in 
another more women’s ornaments of rubies, 
sapphires and fine silver ; while a tall box of 
sandal wood contained all manner of rings, 
cameos, intaglios, cut gem and seal rings 
and ladies’ rings of precious and sparkling 
stones. 

There still remained in the back of the 
recess several valuable sword hilts and pistols, 
together with some parcels of gold plate and 
a few articles of rock crystal. 

These were, however, too heavy for Am- 
brose to contemplate taking with him; nor 
did he even dare to waste time in regrets. 

Spreading his silk handkerchief on the 
polished floor, he emptied one casket after 
the other on to it, the diamonds on top of 
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all, so that the whole gleamed like a cluster 
of fallen stars in the broad beam that fell 
from the open window. 
Then suddenly, as he 
knot the handkerchief together and conceal 
his treasures about his person, this sunlight 
was obscured and the jewels flashed more 
dimly in the shadow. Ambrose looked up 
instantly, then rose to his feet 


Was preparing to 


and stood 
erect. 
A woman stood in the long window ; she 


had come so softly that only her shadow 
had betrayed her; she stood now with an 
air of softness and lightness, her hands 


hanging at her side, her eyes very observant. 

She was dressed in a full gown, the colour 
of sea-lavender, a hue between sharp blue 
and misty grey ; she wore a cap of fine muslin 
(through which her auburn hair gleamed as 
sunlight behind a cloud) and an apron of 
silvered silk. 

She was beautiful and brown and rosy ; 
her face was thoughtful and yet gay; in 
her ears hung the large gold hoops loved by 
the peasantry ; her black latchet shoes were 
low enough to show a white silk stocking 
encasing a slender ankle. 

Ambrose saw all these details as clearly 
as he had once seen the details of a flower 
through a magnifying glass. 

He stood bewildered, dumb, then suddenly 
his voice and his memory served him, 

‘** Jacqueline of the peach blossoms!” he 
She flushed and hei 
ey ’s darkened into a sombre brilliancy. 

But 
trying to recall in this quiet young man, in 
the rather 
suit, with the plain turned-back hair and the 


exclaimed. deeper 


she said nothing ; perhaps she was 


worn olive-coloured travelling 
simple neckcloth, the gorgeous young gentle- 
man who had kissed her under the peach 
trees. 

“What do you mean to do?” 
lenged her silence 

Ah,” 

todo? 


seigneur stealing 


he chal 


“What do I mean 
This time it is I who catch the great 


she answered. 


and stealing what is more 
valuable than peach blossoms |’ 


‘IT take what is my own!” he flashed 
back. 

‘Nothing here is your own,” she said 
calmly and with force. ‘‘ The Chateau 
belongs now to a certain Monsieur ] abre,”’ 

And you 
“T am his housekeeper,” she replied 


serenely, 


‘He is here now ?” 

“Yes, he is an old gentleman and uses q 
few rooms only. He never comes here, that 
is why I knew when I saw the window open 
that there thief 
Mornay.” 

She still spoke with level quietness and 
still retained her post in the window, blocking 
out the sun from him ; he too was calm, in 


was some here, Monsieur 


desperation and despair. 
‘*M. Fabre’s son is in the house too, to- 
day,” she continued with an air of triumph, 
“or will be soon, and if I clap my hands or 
ring this,” she stepped suddenly into the 
room and under the long bell-rope, “he will 
come and deal with you.” 
‘Are you not afraid,”’ 
“that I might 
Jacqueline, first ? 
“Oh, no,”’ she mocked, “ you are a great 
seigneur, Monsieur Mornay !” 
‘So you trade on that,’’ he 


breathed Ambrose, 
wring your pretty neck, 


” 


smiled with 


**These—these Fabres ’’—his 


pallid lips. 
tone was bitter as he spoke the name of 


the usurpers—‘‘ are of the people ?”’ 
She smiled with a pride equal to his own. 

*“ Yes, Monsieur. 

—he has done much in La Vendée.” 


Ambrose folded his arms and leant back 


The son is a great soldier 


against the wall. 

“The Revolution has changed vou,” he 
remarked, glancing at her from head to feet. 
“You 
liberty.’ 

She gave him look for look. 


have flourished in these 


years ol 


**You too have changed.”’ 

“I know; does it please you ? You have 
a pretty face, but a vulgar little heart, | 
doubt not.’’ 

So in his 


deepened again, but she answered quietly : 


wrath and bitterness the flush 


“Oh, I have my revenge ; you humiliated 


me when I was a silly child, and now I 
humiliate you.’ 
Ambrose answered gravely 


“Nay, you do not humiliate me—you 
find me taking what is my own, what I have 
great and pressing need of.” 

Jler eyes flickered to the bell rope. 


"Oh, Ambrose, ‘ ring, my 


child, and let us end this foolish conversation. 


ring ud 


What will your master do with me, eh ?” 


“Shoot you in the ditch,’’ she replied 
“Oh ye and bury you like a dog, ol 
course Oh ye say your prayers, Monsieur 


Mornay.” 


- 
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ly the sunlight was obscured and the jewels 
mly in the shadow, Ambrose rose to his 
woman stood in the long window.’”’ 
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And she stamped her foot in some kind of 
fury. 

‘“Why do you think me so hateful ? ” she 
suddenly demanded. ‘‘ Once you thought I 
was too mean to refuse your kiss, and now 
you think I am too mean to be anything but 
your executioner.” 

He thought perhaps she might want his 
entreaties, his flatteries; but it was not in 
him to give her those. 

“T think you will serve your own kind,” 
he replied coldly. ‘‘ Why do you not ring ? ” 

For reply she stepped up to him and picked 
up the handkerchief full of jewels. Casting 
it on the desk beside her, she picked up the 
ornaments one at a time and, gazing at them, 
she gave a mocking laugh. 

“So you had your secret treasure there 
all the time |!—who is the lady whose charms 
have driven you to this dangerous enter- 
prise, Monsieur Mornay ? ” 

“Oh, Jacqueline, little Jacqueline!” he 
answered, ‘‘ because I once kissed you against 
your will——” 

“You are bold to remind me of it!” 
cried she, flaming. 

‘Must you insult me when I am at your 
mercy, you poor, silly child ? I wanted the 
jewels to redeem us from poverty and most 
of all to dower my dear sisters. Now they 
will adorn the neck of this upstart’s wife, and 
I had rather that they had been flung into 
the sea; as for the papers they will find on 
me afterwards, I pray you, for charity, ask 
them to burn, or fling them with me in the 
ditch, for I know it is useless to ask you to 
send them to my parents.” 

She did not reply ; she bent her head and, 
crossing the room, stooped and picked up 
all the empty caskets, flung them into the 
secret recess and drew the sliding panel into 
place. 

Then she returned to the handkerchief of 
jewels and knotted the four corners of the 
silk together, crossways like a peasant’s 
bundle. 

“Those are her spoils,” he thought; “she 
will not share them.” 

Jacqueline had hardly drawn the last 
knot tight before the door was rather 
violently opened and a tall man stepped into 
the apartment. 

The girl seemed more surprised than Am- 
brose ; she with difficult, suppressed a scream 
and leant back against 

uddenly frightened. 


the wall, her face 
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Ambrose stood quite still, quite colourless, 
quite fearless. 

The new-comer was handsome in a dark, 
heavy fashion, and richly, though plainly, 
dressed ; Ambrose at once guessed him to 
be the son of the present owner of the 
Chateau. 

“What is this ?”’ he cried glancing from 
one to the other. ‘“‘I heard voices—I know 
there should be no one here; what is it, eh, 
Jacqueline ?” 

She came forward. 

“What!” cried. “ You frightened 
me! I thought you were out.”’ 

“Nay, I am here, as you see,’ 
swered keenly. 

“Well,” said Jacqueline, ‘‘ I suppose you 
will be angry.” 

She looked straightly at the man who was 
waiting to hear his death sentence from her 
lips. 

Not the least sign of dread nor terror, 
agitation nor fear did Ambrose Mornay 
show. 

He stood completely at his ease, a man in 
his own house ; he glanced once sideways out 
of the broken windows at the peach trees, 
and he smiled a little ironically at a memory. 

The other man waited. 

“Oh, how grim you look!” cried Jacque- 
line. ‘‘ What do you think I have to tell 
you? This fellow is one of those strolling 
pedlars who are always coming and whom 
you forbade me to see. There are his 
samples.”” She calmly held up the handker- 
chief of jewels. ‘‘ And—oh, what is a girl to 
do who never sees Paris ? J] let him in here, 
thinking you would not find us.” 

Ambrose now felt suddenly sick and giddy, 
the branches of the distant peach blossoms 
danced madly before his eyes ; now she had 
given him his life, 
knew 


she 


he an- 


or a chance of life, he 
how terrible had been the near ap- 
proach of death. 

“And the broken window?” asked the 
other man. 

“Why, the shutter was rusty and I was 
in a hurry, and so it broke, Monsieur Fabre.” 
Jacqueline her shoulders. She 
turned to Ambrose. ‘ And now you had 
better go, fellow, your goods are too dear and 
you are getting me into trouble with my 
master.” 

Ambrose rallied. 

“ Although you have purchased nothing,” 
I shall never 


shrugged 


he said with a very low bow, “ 
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reet my kind eption here. I pray for 
our future mectli! 
“Perhaps w hall,”’ she said carelessly, 
but do not come here again, friend, for 
strictly kept.” 
Let me see the samples,” demanded 


I. Fabre qui tly 
No,” answered Jacqueline, “ if we once 
bundl S we must buy.” 


tie his | 
Perhaps I might buy you a fairing, 
jueline.” 
S faced him straightly. 
The is nothing there I care for,’’ she 
, and ] led the handkerchief to Am- 
sc. He was still giddy, still dazed, as 
took it from her; he picked up his hat 
l kK, her one look as he uttered 


n and was gone 

1 the broken window. Man and girl 

od silent, watching his figure disappear 

ss the terraces into the fruit garden 
] 


1. 


farewells 


convenwtonal 


It was the man who spoke first. 

“That was young Mornay—why did you 

m go?” 

She paled, but smiled. 
For honour’s sake.” 

‘Why did you lie to me ? 
ieved that f 
At least it served.” 
Why was he here ? ” 

“He had some family 


answered Jacqueline. 


Did you think 
lish story ?” 


treasures—hidden 
; “He needed 


they are poor.’ 
So am I,” said M. Fabre grimly. 
Ah, you do not need money!” she 
hed. 
“I might want jewels.’ 
“Why 
“ For the wife I may marry.” 
‘Your wife,” said Jacqueline, “ will only 
he j ls you can earn for her your- 





> 


it the jewe 


urd suddenly and caught 
r by the shoulders. 

“Do you know that I love you?” he 
ked, 


‘aad: 


“Yes,” said Jacqueline, bravely holding 
up her face. 

“Why did you let him go?” he 
passionately. 

“Listen. In the old days he caught me 
stealing peach blossoms ; before he let me go 
he kissed me against my will—I hated him— 
then he named me ‘ Jacqueline of the peach 
trees.’ People took that name for me— 
when you took the Chateau you heard it 
and liked it and sought me out for your 
servant, and it was under the peach trees we 
met, the first time, a do you 
remember, when I was coming up to the 
Chateau with my bundle to be your servant ; 
and after a little I no longer hated the man 
do 


asked 


ago, 


year 


who had given me the name you liked 
you understand ? I owed him something— 
I paid that debt to-day.” 

At the end of her breathless recital she 
drooped her flushed face and only left the 
muslin cap that veiled the gleaming hair to 
kiss. 

“Oh, sweet,” he said, “‘ I love you so!” 

And after a little he added: 

“ But if I had not loved you I should never 
have let you fool me!” 

** Ah, Charles,” she answered shyly, lifting 
her face, ‘‘ had I not known that you loved 
me I should never have tried |” 

<se 

In after times the Chateau returned to the 
possession of the family Mornay, and Am- 
brose Mornay lived there with an English 
bride who wore his mother’s jewels ; but the 
finest of the Mornay diamonds sparkled on 
the throat of Madame Fabre, a wedding gift 
from him who had named her “ Jacqueline of 
the peach trees.” And when her husband 
was one of the famous generals of the First 
Empire he often brought her to the Chateau 
Mornay to visit her friends, the lord and 
chatelaine and his two sisters, happily wed, 
and to see the little fruit trees that every 
year renewed youth and beauty and 
memories as deep as love, 
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What will happen when China comes into her own? 


























By the BISHOP OF HONAN 
Now that, by the death of Yuan Shih Kai, the Chinese Civil War has come to an end, 
far-seeing people are beginning to forecast a wonderful future for China when she 
comes into her own. Almost the biggest nation on earth, will she be a menace 
when she is organised on Western lines? 
N 1896 Lord Curzon prophesied that for certain departments of the fine arts, such as 
China to yield to the forces of Western porcelain and lacquer 
civilisation would “ postulate a revival It is a wonderful history, teeming with 
the age of miracles but during these interest, and the fringe of it has hardly been 
decades, with ever-increasing momen-_ touched, for literally thousands of volumes 
tum, China has swung into line with the of history, romance, poetry and folklore 
wakened peoples of covering many cen- 
he globe l b turies, yet remain to 
r to € ps m be explored. But 
The world 1 nothing can surpass 
elled at the: ity in interest the ka 
1 which | leidoscope changes 
en her ey re which have occurred 
opened, tl ‘ in China during 
{ the old { these last twenty 
1 the ne t years, and I ven- 
ter chan é ture to say that this 
iken place he period will always 
pirit of ¢ " stand out as the 
ring the ( most epoch marking 
s than | in the long history 
e in Japa I of China 
other nat in rhe great names 
Hike pel linked to it are those 
u of the Empress 
Dowager Tsu Hsi, 
The Making and in a much 
of the Nation greater degree Pre- 
No nation iS sident Yuan Shih 
er had such Kai, who “as just 
Lt continue | passed oft the stage, 
eSSive I and who through- 
China, I ) out these twenty 
essive ad ' years has manipu- 
r alti igh " Bishop White, Phote: Leatherdale, lated the wires of 
e had reacl \ of Honan, China, — government with 
of civili conspicuous sagacity 
rin adva the nations of the time and success, although sometimes by ques 
e became d int and crystallised, vet tionable methods. 
there was still progress in growth of popula My own connection with China began 
in prod 1 of literature, and in about twenty years ago, and it was signi 
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ficant that as our ship drew towards the 
China coast we should pass a fleet of ships, 
formerly China’s navy, which Japan had 
taken from her in the recent Chino- Japanese 
war. And upon my in Fuhkien | 
found the people very bitter towards the 
Japanese, for the island of Formosa, a part 
of the Fuhkien province, had been ceded to 


arrival 


Japan in that same war. 

Although several things before this had 
acted as goads to arouse China, yet it was 
this war with Japan in 1895 which actually 
stirred the nation into activity. From that 
time reform proceeded apace. In_ the 
Imperial Palace the Emperor Kwang Hsu 
came under the influence of the Reform 
party, with the result that the conservative 
element became alarmed, and in October, 
1898, the Empress 


Republic, and Yuan had to exercise a re. 
straining influence by practically assuming 
a dictatorship. 

This was working well, and the nation was 
enjoying a fair measure of prosperity and 
peace, until last year, when the President, 
unfortunately not making sufficient allow- 
ance for the strong tide of democracy which 
had flowed over China of late, announced 
that he would assume the crown and restore 
the monarchy to China. The President was 
no doubt sincere in thinking the generality 
of the people wished him to become Emperor, 
for as soon as he saw his mistake he with- 
drew in the most apologetic manner. 

But the harm was done, and the whole 
nation was suddenly torn in twain, the 
north standing for the monarchical position 

in favour of Yuan, while 





Dowager, with the sup- 
port of Yuan Shih Kai, 
brought about the great 
coup d’état by which the 
Emperor was practically 
deposed, and she herself 
seized the reins of go- 
vernment. Then fol- 
lowed a period of deadly 
struggle between the old 
and new forces at work, 
until the Boxer Move- 
ment of 1900, when Yuan 
again saved the nation, 
but this time from the 
results of blind conserva- 


tism. This Boxer trouble 
gave the deathblow to 
old China, and though 
some years elapsed before 
emancipation was ac- 
complished, yet the 
power of the Manchu 


Government, and with it 
the opposition to reform, 
gradually diminished. 
Then in October, rgrr, 
the revolution broke out, 
which, through the 
tuteness of Yuan, finally 
ended in the abdication 
of the ruling house, the 


as- 
Li Yuan Hung 
the New 


inauguration of the Republic, and the in- 
stallation of Yuan as the President of 
China, From extreme China now 
passed to the other, so that the licence of 


reform threatened to shipwreck the new 


one 





President of China. 
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the south and west, not 
so much in opposition to 
the monarchical idea as 
against Yuan personally, 
declared their independ 
ence, and took steps to 
form a Southern Repub- 
lic, offering the Presi- 
dency to the then Vice- 
President, Li Yuan Hung 


One failed to see at 
the time how a long and 
bloody civil war could 
have been averted, while 
it is certain that other 
nations having _ great 


commercial interests in 


China would have _ been 
drawn into it. 

It is the general im- 
pression in the East that 
the 


due 


situation was 


Germany 


evil 
more to 
than to anyone else, and 
certainly there is evi- 
dence to show that Ger- 
many was working to stir 
up trouble in China which 





would have involved the 
Allies. 
But by 


markable 


a truly re- 
interposition 
of Providence, China was_ spared __ this 
calamity by the death of President Yuan 
on June 6th last, and Vice-President Li, 
a man who is deservedly and universally 
popular, has taken over the office of Presi- 
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” nt. to the sat iction of all parties, so 
+ China is ¢ > more a united nation. 

The keynote of President Li’s policy is 

thus stated in } first Presidential man- 

“T shall obey our Laws, and con- 

late our Republic, with the object of 


1 nation ’’—an object 


ting a law-governed 
hina’s love of reason 


1% +h ( 


te in keeping 
| her dislike of 
hI fonreion 


able ioreign 


t China wa ] a ce 


lo his small band 
President stated 
ndition 


requiring 


OF THE 


FUTURE 


policy, that the leaders of China are thor- 
oughly awake as to the needs of the nation. 

The rock the 
Chinese nation might go to pieces is the in- 
eptitude for administration which the new 
Chinese leaders China 
became a Republic. but a 
passing phase due to the change in prin- 
The for com- 
Chinese 


one great upon which 


have shown since 


This may be 
ciple of government. genius 
the 
in their guild systems was based entirely 


bination which have shown 





ig their expert 
wledge to the 
t. Outlini 
; views on refori 
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ipie uniess t 


e were ed 


The Hopeful Out- 
look for the 
Present IIIs 


ident ol 


ine Chi app lacuity ol 
ly extri isel ve from tight 
rs, and of q ly adapting themselves 

any environment. ‘This is true of the 
1 as well, and leaving the very recent 
ominous | l | her, China seems 
ve alr ly < mmodated herself to 

bright and prosperous future which now 
l ¢ her. 

are m weaknesses to be over- 

but an i s accurately diagnosed 

An 1 3 that usually can be cured with 


+ 


‘he proper remedies, and it is clear, espe- 
4 cially from the President’s statement of 






The late Yuan Shih Kai 


the Chinese Republic. 


upon the standing 
and credit and faith 
of the individual, 
and the entry in 


modern times of the 
system whereby the 
impersonal corpora- 
tion is endowed with 
rights and 
en- 


personal 
obligations is 
tirely new to Chinese 
life. This 


same applies also to 


economic 


politics, for China’s 
government for cen- 
turies has been based 


system of 





upon a 


| personal ties, and 
only now for the first 
time are they en- 
deavouring to de- 


throne the personal 
and the 
impersonal in their 

admin- 
and 
viously there is great 
danger in attempt- 
: Record Press, ing abruptly to in- 


troduce this imper- 


enthrone 


rovernment 


istration, ob- 


sonal system, 

Reserves of Strength 
But making all due allowance for the 
present inherent and transition il weaknesses, 
China, besides having remarkable re« upera 
tive power, has immense reserves of strength 
in the character 
of her 
traveller 
China 
her 


both in material resources 
the standard 
noted 
and 


reached 


of her people, and in 
institutions. <A 
Japan 


commercial 
recently lecturing on 


spoke of Japan as_ having 
zenith, and prophesied that she would soon 
be eclipsed by China, which he believed was 
the coming nation of the East, if not of the 


world. 
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Coalfields sufficient to supply the world 
for centuries are waiting to be developed, 
side by side with boundless supplies of iron 
and various other metals. 

It is a land of such a varied character and 
climate that everything in the way of 
necessaries, as well as many luxuries, can 
be produced at home, so that when her 
own modern industries are adjusted to meet 
the present new demands, very little need 
be imported. 

The abundant supply of labour to be 
found in China, and that of the very cheap- 
est, is an important factor in the competi- 


tion of world commerce. In my diocese of 


is common to all Chinese, young and old, 
A story is told of General U. S. Grant that 
upon his return from his trip round the 
world what the most 
wonderful thing he had seen in his travels, 
And he told how, in a certain port, a Jew 
and a Chinese were in deadly commercial 
competition, and the Jew was finally out- 
witted by his yellow rival. To the General 
it was the most significant thing he had 
seen, and caused him to prophesy great 
things for China in the future. Incident- 
ally, China is the only country where the 
Jews who took up residence there have 
failed to preserve their identity. At one 

time seventy 


he was asked was 











Jewish clans at 
least were estab- 
lished with their 
synagogue worship 
in many cities, but 
aiter 
thousand years of 


some _ tw 


continuous history 
in China their wor- 
ship ceased 
the site of the 
last synagogue 
together with its 
memorial 


has 


stones 


has passed into 
the custody of the 
Anglican Mission 


and the remnants 








The Old Order— 
Chinese River Junks. 


Honan, where there is a population of over 
thirty million, the wages paid at present 
average threepence a day to a labourer and 
fivepence a day to a carpenter or mason, 
while a fair monthly wage would be from 
ten to twelve shillings, 
and clothing included. 

China is now adjusting herself industrially 
as well as in every other way, but when the 
adjustment has been effected and the export 
of Chinese products in large quantities 
begins, it will revolutionise the markets of 
the world, and how the 
white peoples will be able to stand the very 
one-sided competition. 


light and firing, food 


one fails to see 


The commercial astuteness of the Chinese 
by all. No man can drive a 
harder bargain, and this business instinct 


is recognised 
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of these Israelites 
are now heathen 
and have been 
totally absorbed 
by the Chinese. This has never happened 
in any other nation, and speaks volumes for 
the virility and strength of character of the 
Chinese race. 


The Coming Nation 

There is a growing consciousness tlirough- 
out the world that China as a nation will 
have to be reckoned with. ‘The break-up 
of China has been prophesied, but to-day 
the Chinese people are more conscious of 
their entity than ever they have 
lor a time the “‘ Yellow Peril ’’ loomed up 
as the menace of the world, and Sir Robert 


been. 


Hart, who from a life-long residence i 
China knew the Chinese better than any 
man of luis time, made the statement that 


the only hope of protecting the world [im 
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THE NATION 
either to partition China 
it. 

entry into China have of 
and the Chinese 


open d, 
| known, there 


tter 
the peril, but more of the 


has 


tnat are taking place, 
for China. The 
“ China 


sibilities 
ommonly used is: 


tion,”’ and even with the 
of this terrible war upon 
eyes are turned to China, 


ns there but in some way 
rhe 
and commerce 


ff another nation. 
life 
to be changing more and 
Last ; 
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OF THE FUTURE 


ism and bravery are not common charac- 
teristics of the Chinese, but they have a 
great love of home and family life, and 
honour letters, agriculture, and deeds of 
benevolence. Their power to prevent war 
amongst the nations in the future will not 
ie so much in the largeness or strength of 
their army, though they would be able to 
provide such, but it would be by economic 
pressure, for commercially and industrially 
they would be able to exert a preponderating 
influence. It would suicidal for any 
nation looking to its future welfare to neglect 
such a readjustment of its affairs as shall 
have in view the closest and most harmo- 
nious relations with the Chinese people. 


be 


New. 


vay Bridge—I 


suilding a bascule uf 
cliff faces. 
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POWER TO GET THINGS DONE 


Executive Ability versus Sheer Drudgery 
By A WOMAN WHO TRIED BOTH 


“The trouble with all you women is that you have never grasped the meaning of 


executive ability. 


Doing every blessed thing yourself isn’t good managemeni—it’s 


drudgery.’ 


HY is it,” I asked my husband one 
day, ‘that some people with good 
training and general ability have 
hard for quite mediocre 
results, the subordinate life, 
while others, who don’t seem to know any 


to work so awfully 
positions in 


more or even as much, manage to scramble 
to the top of things ? Is it luck, or selfish- 
ness, or character ? ” 

“It’s largely a difference in executive 
ability,” my husband said thoughtfully. 

Both know how to do the same thing well, 
knows how to get good 
under his 
exhausts his 


but the one man 
those 
vhile the other one 
ind strength attending to all the 
himself. He 
while the abler man obtains his results 
through others,” 
** But it doesn’t seem fair,” I protested. 
‘The man who has the skill to do things 


direction, 
efforts 
detail 
Sacrifices vision to thorough- 


work out of 


ne 
, 


ought to be more suc- 
cessful than the one 
who merely gets some- 
one else to do them for 
him.” 

“* Perhaps,” 
band 
it takes real brains to 
you 


my hus- 
answered, ‘“ but 


must 
remember, as well 

to do. And the man 
who has to carry out 
every detail himself, 
who can’t teach others 


command, 


how to do it, or who 
can’t turn to his own 
ends other people's 


energies and methods, 


doesn’t 
modern life.’ 
“I believe a 


succeed in 


lot of 





*** You must remember it takes real brains 
to command, as well as to do, 


silt don't 


seems to me 


women are like that,’ I said. 
know but I am myself. It 
that whenever anything in the house goes 
wrong I have to pitch in and see to it in 
addition to ail the regular tasks I havet 
do. I know I’m a fountain of energy, but 
sometimes I want desperately to stop and 
sit down. And I can’t—the wheels wont 
go round.” 

“Yes, they would,” retorted my hu 
band, “if you would put some of that 
energy into greasing them instead of tum- 
Ing them by h ind, so to Spe ik. 


* The trouble with all you women is that 
you have never grasped the meaning 
executive ability. Doing every blessed 


thing yourself isn’t good management—its 


I the administra- 


drudgery. The mother is 


tive head of the household and the rest 
of the family are her subordinates, Sh 
must train them to contribute properly 


toward the total result 
What you and lots of 


other unselfish wives 
don’t see is that you's 
got to take the peo} 
around you with a 
their limitations a! 
make the best use 
them you can. 

im “When one of tl 


children wants to hel} 
you don’t give him t 
task and 
method, and then let 
him work it out io 
himself, but if 1b 
doesn’t do it exact 
would do i 
impatient 


suggest 


ese as you 
you grow 
and take it away from 


him. Terhaps his way 
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THE POWER TO GET THINGS DONE 


is bungling or wrong-side-to or inefficient 
but most children, like most grown-ups, 
ience than by advice. 
fit of your knowledge, 


m more by 


exper 


Give him the bene 


but let him work out his own methods if 
can. At least it will teach him to 
ct your way of doing it, if it proves 
he |} 


be better. 
‘In the Government Service, for instance, 
can’t pl k and choose 
r subordinates, as a 
iness man can, or 
harge them for par- 
incompete nev. The 
il Service system pI 
ts them to us and 
‘ve got to take them 
they are and mal 


m do our \ It’s 
man who 1 what 
l he | 
assistants and d 
their talents in- 
isly for his own 
who has the best 
and sh the 
t exe utive 
ity. It’s the power 
ret things done and 
them done right 
t doing them elf ** Instead of 


I was 1 as- 

led at t I e of my husband’s 
st. He i rdinarily a meek man at 
, though b with efficiency in 
( e M y was a little pique d, 
for I quit | myself on my house- 
on m crificing energetic 
hood, and I didn’t feel that his 

was quit tified. 
I do that I spoil my servants,” 
that some reply was 

1 for. 


Indeed you do,” he responded with 
heat. ‘‘ And your children and your 
l and your friends. You would do 

y for ar and you're used up 
tired all t time. You never have 
to hav I fun with me, or to go 
vhere, or to read and keep up with 

t doit l children are getting 
1 and i in their demands upon 
1. They let 1 put away their belong- 
and sew for them and run errands 


§1 





paying an 
ffi- seamstress, I w 
days of feverish sewing. 


for them—and what do they ever do for 
you ?” 

“Why,” I protested, “I 
things for my dear ones! ”’ 

“ But you don’t take time to get anything 
out of life for yourself, really to live. Per- 
haps waiting on the children isn’t the best 
thing you could do for the family anyway.” 

For a long time afterward I thought over 
all my husband had said. 
He was entirely right. 
Instead of training my 
children to habits of 
orderliness and helpful 
observation, to share the 
necessary labour which 
each of us entails in the 
home merely by eating 
from china dishes, sleep- 
ing in beds and changing 
our clothing, I was doing 
it all for them and they 
no better for my 
sacrifice. Instead of in- 
sisting that my servant 
live up to her agreement 
to keep the house and 


love to do 


were 


the cooking utensils 
: clean, I was very apt to 
re slip in unobserved and 


make up her deficiencies 
myself, 

Instead of providing 
some little tasks suited 
to the failing strength of the grandmother 
in the house, I took everything out of her 
hands maddeningly 
slow, and as a result she had no employ- 
ment except meddling with the children 
and the help and with my affairs generally. 
Instead of paying an occasional seamstress 


occasional 
as guilty of long 


because she was so 


and saving precious energy, to put it forth 
in establishing a beautiful home atmosphere 
when we were all gathered together, I was 
often guilty of long days of feverish sewing 
which left me snappy, and dis- 
pirited by night-time, merely because I 
preferred my own handiwork—loved the 
fine craftsmanship of it. As I see it all 
now, in spite of saving a few pounds by my 
labour, I lost infinitely more of something 
we could never get back. 

Outwardly our household was remark- 
ably smooth-running, clean and orderly. I 
made it my chief business to see that this 
Beneath the surface, however, we 


nervous, 


was SO. 
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seemed to be all pulling away from each 
‘ther, and the cement that should have 
bound us close was apparently dissipated 
rather than strengthened by my _ inde- 
fatigable vigilance against dirt and disorder, 
Nobody was interested in what anyone else 
The children patently got all 
they could out of us and then went else- 
where to find some satisfaction in life. 
Father spent his free time nodding over his 
paper or deep in some book I hadn’t time 
for. I kept my mending-basket constantly 
at my side, a symbol of perpetual slavery. 
We never discussed ideas, because no one 
but father had any. 

I am gradually changing ail that, but it 
takes time. The children are too deeply 
grounded in their careless ways to reform in 
a day or two, But by saving my physical 
strength more I find I have moral 
energy to combat their natural lapses, to 
resist the temptation to everything 
myself because I can do it so much better 
and more quickly. 

Father and our eldest son have agreed to 
keep the cellar and garden in better order. 
One daughter gets up an hour earlier to 
dust and “ redd up ”’ the living-room before 
breakfast. The other strips the beds and 
airs them and puts the bathroom in order. 


was doing. 


more 


do 


All the children are keeping their own 
rooms tidy, their own clothes’ brushed. 
Bridget, relieved of many small miscel 


laneous tasks, seems to do better on the 
details of We have adopted a 
kitchen-schedule for her, and the children 
not to 
their succumbed 
still 
but strong and good enough 
And ] 


reading 


cleaning. 


satisly 
to 
slow 


ire allowed to interrupt it 
whims, |] 


mending. It is 


own have 
grandmother’s 
and atrocious 
for romping boys and girls. am 
the for and 
resting and thinking up fun in which all the 
family can join after supper or on holidays. 

It is quite simple that 
started. |] never thought 


before | 


taking sewing-time 


have 
ot it 


Curiously, too, everyone is happier 


Now we 


wonder | 





Ww 


‘2 


having more to do. The restlessness and 
quarrelsomeness among the children have 
vanished. For several days when Bridget 
was sick the children helped me with all the 
did it well: and 
daughter suggested that 


work, and my eldest 


we needn't have 


Bridget at all after a while. She wants me 
to teach her how to cook. And my 
husband—he is the biggest fun-maker of 
them all! “I feel ten years younger, 


mother,’’ he said the other night, “* since you 
learned how to get things done instead of 
doing them all yourself. You've had time to 
play with me.” Every man is a great boy 
at heart. “‘ I’m even ready to accompany 
you to the polls as soon as they'll let you 
go.” 

Suffrage an old joke with us. | 
had always regarded the wit! 
a kind of virtuous impatience, while father 
pretended that I was keen to vote. 


was 


question 


‘I don’t know about that—yet,” | 
laughed. ‘ But I’ve been reading a lot 
about child-labour outrages—little thing: 


not as old as our own girls and boys being 
exploited in factories—and it fairly makes 
my heart It has been 
a long time, too, but it’s just one of th 
things I’ve paid no attention to. If y 
don’t mind, I'd like to make up for lost tim 
and add my to the 
better conditions.” This is the way 

women wake up—something strikes us all 
of a sudden, and we realise that we hav 
been really selfish in our devotion to our 


ache. going on for 


voice movement for 


families. ‘‘ And I want to get after th 
school board, too. I don’t like sisters 
teacher—she’s incompetent. And now I's 
had a chance to look into big brother: 


lessons I realise they're wasting his time.” 
‘You'll husband, And 
suddenly I felt, under the approving smu 


do,” said my 


in his eyes, as if, after travelling over a rough 
' 


and uncertain path for a long distance, ! 
had quietly come out on a broad, tranqu! 
plain where the sun was shining and th 
road 


tretched out evenly before me, 


“4 : I GB 





from 
ilmost 
sigh o 
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THE HAPPY CLUB 


By GRACE GOLDEN 


and DOROTHY MARSH 





No. 1 


INTRODUCTION 


We know not how the road will bend, 
But, fearless, vision it as straight, 

And, reaching fate the unlooked-for end, 
Look back and know the gods are great. 


VOTE we | try and come here in 
July ‘ : veal rhe 


lat ed red head for a minute 


spe aker 


the sand-burrow in which he was 
t buried, ar then sank back with a 
supren { tment 
[ second that aid pretty Monica 
‘ ; thought of some- 
really bri nt for once, Jim.” 
Thank ] in 
1 


favour Carried 


Jim, as hands were 


ind = jaz dropped on the sand 


ey looked indeed the picture of in- 
| his party of healthy 
Britisher who for the past month 
Knocke, that most 
ful of all the cheery Belgian seaside 
manner of youth, and 


especially youth thrown together in a foreign 
country, they had all become fast friends, 
and, as someone said of them, they were 
always to be found in batches. 

At present the batch numbered eight. To 
start with, there was Jim Crewe, the darling 
of his mother, who, despite all the spoiling 
he received, yet obstinately remained un- 
spoilt. He was seated now just behind two 
Monica Main- 
waring, another of Fortune’s favourites, and 


extremely attractive girls 


Frances Colvin, the daughter of a country 
doctor who had come to Knocke to improve 
rhen there were the two Altman 
girls, fair, fluffy, and flighty, as they were 
sometimes described; John Airey, who had 
lately become engaged to Joyce, the elder 
of them; Margaret Carr, who hailed from 
a country rectory; and lastly, Mark Rud- 
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his golf. 
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that 


{ thin ing man who at 
m t began to speak. 

KXnocke in August is indeed far from 
njoyable,” he said in the quiet, precise 


voice that matched so exactly with his pro- 


fession of the law and made you fe« l, as one 


of his irreverent holiday companions ¢Cx- 
pressed it, that anything you might say 
ould be used in evidence against you. 


But the fact that the y chaffed him about 
it was proof positive that they liked him, 
unyouthful outer crust. 
* and 


despite his rather 


I was here last year,’’ he went on, 
everything o unpleasantly crowded 
that I have fewer pl 


y whole stay than I have of one day of 


was 
isurable memories of 


, 


my holiday this year. 
“We came in July bec 

much cheaper,’’ put in practical Margaret 

over the long ex- 


i. that stretched away 
itself in the dim 


ause it is ever so 
Carr, looking reflectively 
panse of grey-blue si 
in front of them, losing 
haze of the distance. 

because it is pounds and 


is che aper,”” said another 


voice, a very beautiful musical one, as a 
young man who had been sitting at a little 
distance away came and took up a posi- 
tion in the middle of the group. <An ugly 

low was Peter Trefiddian—even his best 
friends did not to blink the fact—but 

is face w full of character, and his hazel 
é were so arresting that most people 
turned to look at him twice. He was an 
rtist, and, so { he had drifted through 
fe quite happi iving on the little money 

bis undeniable artistic genius brought him 
in when he took ient trouble to push 
iis Wares, 

‘Hear, hear, Grandpa!” cried Jim, the 
irrepressible, 

‘ As I was saying,’ went on Peter, throw- 
ing a handful of the coarse dune grass at 
the red head that betokened Jim’s where- 
ibouts, “‘ Il came here to sketch, and it’s 


1 wicked waste not to use what’s here just 
crying out to be painted. Just 


imply 
} colour. Look at— 


iook at that. Look at the 


l the whole thu The y looked, all of 
m, as he swept his hand round the hori- 
and one and another heaved a little 

f admiration, They were encamped 

1 a high ridge of the sand dune that 


fringe the Bel; t practically all the 
vay from Ostend to the Dutch frontier, and 


IKxnocke 


lan ¢ 


t t + r f ' 


it are at their finest between 
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and the mouth of the Scheldt. Covered with 


curious coarse vegetation, and riddled with 
rabbit-holes, 
tion all their 
looked, stretched the great 
panse of grey sea that met 


shining sand, spreading, a vast 


the sand-hills have a fascina- 
they 
indefinable ex. 
the 


own. Seawards, as 
other great 
expanse ol 
glittering track, far into the mouth of th 
river, Inland lay another great stretch of 
sandy ground covered with thorny bushes 
low-growing plants, and, most conspicuou: 
of all, with the masses of purple sea laven- 
der. In masses of colour it 
grew, which, reflected in the pools that 
lay between the clumps of vegetation, seemed 


vivid 


7reat 


to cast a purple haze over the whole land. 
scape, 
* Look at the aid 
fiddian again, almost with awe 
“It’s like blood.” Jim 
* Oh, Jim, don’t !”’ cried Joyce and Bett 


, shuddering ostentatious! 


Peter Tre- 
in his voice, 


colour, 
poke solemnly. 


Altman in choru 


so that all their multitudinous bangles an 
chains jingled. ‘‘ What a perfectly hornd 
idea |” 

“ Blood’s a fine colour,’? asserted Jim. 


“Isn't it, Trefiddian ? 
But Peter did not an 
“Why Mi 

and raised his voice in the 

d by the part 


‘reeting to oth 


wer, 
Ileritage,” he said 


melodio 


» here 
in tead, 
| that had been adopte 


I 


rm ot 


bellow 
as a convenient i 
members who might be sighted afar oft: 
* Hoi-yoi |” 

** Hoi-yoi!’* came back in 
had just gained the 
turned in their direction and 


answer, as a 
‘irl who summit of a 
parallel ridge 
waved her hand. 
“The St. Clairs 
“but when they were half-way up I got 
tired of them, so I pushed them down 
again.’ Her voice trailed off into a gurgie 
of laughter as she stood looking down the 


lope Aft 


are here,’’ she cried 


t ascended. r a minute 
appeared, both 
trio stood for a minute of 


she had ju 


other f ire covered 


two 
in sand, and the 
two poised as if in 
“l’m going to slither 
turning 
annoyed if I make 4 
Ilere Pot io But 


were out of her 


mid-air. 
cried the 


other 


down,” 
girl, suddenly towards the 
** Don't be 
will you ? 

almost the words 
mouth Mark Ruddock was on his feet, call- 


group, 
and-storm, 
before 


ing out to her; 
“Don’t do it, Miss Heritage ! 
r than it looks from where 
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is much 
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swiftl 
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ight black 
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het 


se defied defini 


some- 


he irt, but 
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We 
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w 


along and spoilt it, my dear, and had decided 
that we would all come to Knocke for out 
ummer holiday f 
“ Yes,”” put in France 
been thinking we might form a society and 
call it the Dun \ 
Ramblers, and make rules and things like 
that. Don’t you all think it would be a 
plendid idea? And then we shan’t lose 
sight of each other directly we go home.” 
“Quite a good idea,’’ said Monica Main- 


ro ever and evel 


Colvin, ‘ and I’ve 


ciation or IKnocke 


waring; “‘ and you can arrange it—you and 
Margaret. You're the 
and know how to organise, and so on. And 
we'll agree to everything.’’ She leaned 

coat that had been thought 


two practical ones 


back against the 
fully provided for her, a picture of grace- 
ful, well-bred, well-dressed ease. 

“I’m not going to organise anything.” 


7" I spend 


Margaret spoke with decision, 


my whole life at St. Mary Royal organising 
mothers’ meetines and children’s Sunday- 
and I’m ona 
She 


school treats, and such like, 
holiday now. But Frances can do it. 
likes it, not having had to do it all her life.’’ 

** Yes, I do like to feel that I am of some 
use in the world.” Frances 
humouredly as she produced notebook and 


smiled good- 


pencil and began to write. ‘ We'll all be 
members, of course, and the first rule is 
that we must meet at home in England when- 
ever we can, and write regularly to each 
other.’ She paused a “ And 
we ought to have some definite object in 


moment. 
view like other clubs.” 

Yes,”” put in grave 
always seemed incongruous as the fiancé 


John Airey, who 


of pretty Joyce, “and we ought to choose 
a distinctive nam 

“‘ Like the Suicides’ Club,” chimed in Jim 
in an undertone. 

Suddenly Lucy Heritage sprang to her 
feet, and by a gesture at once arrested the 
attention of the whole company. 

*“Do you know,” she cried dramatically, 
‘you careless, forgetful young people, that 
dinner is at seven, and it’s now nearly six : 
And that as some of us are going home to- 
morrow we must dance every dance to- 
night. And also that Jim and I have 
bribed with large sums the organ-grinde1 
who plays a real waltz, and the two-step 
that can be recognised as such, to come 
traight away to the front of our hotel 
] believe there’s a proper ball on at the 


Grand, but I for one am going to dance on 


wt 
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the Digue. It’s so much more fun. Come 


along, let’s get home, or our families will 
be making nasty remarks about unpunc- 
tuality 

rhe others, never dreaming of disobey- 


ing her commands, rose at once, some lazily, 
others making an effort to hurry, accord 
ing to their natures, Frances Colvin put her 
pencil and notebook in the little suéde bag 
that so exactly matched her cool, grey linen 


frock, and Monica Mainwaring jumped 
lightly to her feet, ignoring the helping 
hands held out to her. Mark Ruddock 


carefully dusted the sand from his clothes, 
and then made off, moving with less than 
his usual staidness, after Lucy Heritage ; 
while John Airey, by far the eldest of the 
party, walked the two Altman 
girls and carried the various vanity bags, 
scarfs, parasols, and other frivolities with- 


between 


out which they considered it impossible to 
move 

Peter Trefiddian, in his usual irresponsible 
fashion, sauntered oft by himself, leaving the 
other three girls of the party to be looked 
after by Jim Crewe and the St. Clair boys. 
People always called them the St. Clair 


“boys,” although as a matter of fact Al- 
meric, the elder, was twenty-six, and his 
brother Martin, usually known as_ the 


Grump, little more than a year younger. 


Almeric, who, with his fair hair and slim 
figure, looked indeed still a boy, and younger 
than his heavily-built brother, now 
linked hurried to 


catch up Monica Mainwaring and Frances 


broad 
his arm in Jim’s, and 
Colvin, who were hastening homewards in 
the most 
suitable frocks for the evening's dissipation, 


animated converse concerning 
Martin stood waiting for Margaret Carr, who 
was, from the next hillock, intently watch 
ing a baby rabbit that had just made its 
appearance, The St. Clairs and Margaret 
were almost lifelong friends, Mr. Carr being 
the rector of the village near which the St. 
Clairs owned considerable estates, and they 
had, 


“Come along now, 


in fact, all come to Knocke together 

Margaret,”’ the 

young man impatiently; ‘“‘ you’ve seen a 

rabbit before, haven't 
Yes,” 


reluctantly ; 


said 


you 2’ 
answered the girl, as she turned 
‘but that was such a darling 
Don't be a grump, Grump, not when you're 
on a holiday.” 

I won't,” Martin St. 
that 


Clair, 
made li 


answered 


miling a responsive smile 


usually rather forbidding face as attrac. 
tive for the moment as his brother's. And 
they followed the others across the dunes 
deep in amicable converse, 


<ge 


It was some two hours later that the 
members of the party, by twos and threes 


sauntered out from their hotel on to th 
long tiled Plage to join the cosmopolitan 
throng already gathered there. It was a 


glorious night, warm and almost windless 
an unusual thing for Knocke, and the sky 
just merging into twilight threw an unreal 
fantastic glamour over the scene. Ther 
were representatives of every nation, dressed 
in every sort of garb, from the conventiona 
evening dress of the English visitors to th 
quaint national costumes of the neighbour 


ing Dutch countryside. There were many 
children, too, and these latter, when th 
black-haired organ-grinder arrived on the 


scene and began to grind out his short reper- 
toire, at once commenced to dance, near! 
lightly beautifully, as do th 
children, <A ring of spectator 


always and 
Continental 
was at once formed, and other young peop! 
that in a few minutes 
perhaps a hundred couples were performing 
different the two-step and 
waltz. It was a sight such as is never see! 
for rich and poor, tourist and 
together and 


] 


and, al 


soon joined in, so 


variations of 


in england, 


humbie bourgeois, mingled 
took their 
though the surface of the plage was fat 
the barrel 


monotonous 


pleasure In common ; 


from perfect and the music of 
flat 
youth and high spirits gave the scene a zest 


organ and hopelessly 
that is often lacking from more elaborat 
entertainments. 

The of the afternoon 
mostly with each other, although Jim Crewe 
Almeric St. Clair did 
into the crowd in search of pretty 


comrades danced 


and make occasional 
bold essay 
partners and sometimes got severely snubbed 
for their presumption. Several of their eldets 
and betters, as Lucy called them, were among 
the spectators, conversing with each other 
and smiling indulgently, 
thei hght-hearted 
Wherever Jim and Lucy were, in particulat 
noise arose 


as they watched 
children’s enjoyment 
frequent gusts of laughter and 
and the girl surpassed herself in the number 
that she gave voice to. 

she remarked 


of whimsicaliti 
nearly late,” 

“Tf 
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the problem of the recovery of her treasure, 
igreed Mark, laugh questioning her as to the routes she had 
elf followed on her various expeditions during 
h, but 1's t my bracelet,’’ sud the day 
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Her eyes twinkled again. ‘ You know I 
fell in a heap at the bottom, and now I re- 
member something did catch and _ tear, 
although I never bothered to see what it 
was. I know some of the links were wear- 
ing loose, and I expect one of them snapped 
with the friction.” 

“That, of course, is possible,” he said 
judicially, “‘and in that case our field of 
search is 

“Let’s go now,” interrupted Lucy im- 
petuously. ‘I can’t bear to be without it 
a minute longer than I need. It’s not awfully 
far, and it’s quite bright moonlight now.”’ 

‘‘ My dear Miss Heritage, it would be abso- 
lutely absurd. If it is there now it will be 
there in the morning, and I will go before 
breakfast and look for it for you. It will be 
much easier to find by daylight; in fact, in 
this light it would be ridiculous in the ex- 
treme to attempt to look for it.” 

“Thank you,” said Lucy, “ for your ex- 
tremely practical and helpful advice. 

‘T've no doubt you are right. You 
always are,’’ she added, looking him squarely 
in the face, “and I’m always saying and 
doing something hopelessly stupid. Own 
up now! That’s your honest opinion of 
me! However, there’s Jim, who is almost 
as silly as I am myself, waiting for me, so 
I will e’en go and dance with him.’”’ And 
before Mark Ruddock could make any answer 
to her unexpected accusation she 
skimming past him with Jim babbling the 
light and airy nonsense in which both their 
hearts delighted. Mark wandered away from 
the crowd, a little angry with himself and 
a little puzzled, and it was only when he 
returned to say good-night that he dis- 
covered that Lucy Heritage was missing. 
Strolling up from his solitary walk, he was 
greeted with exclamations of consterna- 
tion. 

“* Where’s Lucy ? We made sure she was 
with you. Her father’s gone, and he would 
have a positive fit if he knew.” 

He guessed at once what had happened, 
and turned a little pale. Lucy, the impetu- 
ous, had taken a sudden resolve to go and 
hunt for her lost bracelet on the spot. Per- 
haps his emphatic remarks on the subject 
had made her do it out of pure contrari- 
ness! Any girl, he told himself sternly, 
would hate to be dictated to like that. 

“I believe I know where 
said, and briefly told the rest of the party 





was 


” 


she is,” he 


$s 


the history of the lost bracelet. ‘ And T’l] 
go and look for her,’’ he added decidedly, 
“You other men can hunt about every- 
where else. There’s no point in our all going 
in the same direction, and, as I walked 
home with Miss Ilcritage this afternoon, | 
know the exact way we came.” 

“ P’r’aps she’s gone by the sands,” said 
Joyce Altman, with anxiety in her little, 
superficial voice. 

*‘If she has she may be caught by the 
tide,” put in Frances Colvin seriously 
“Oh, Mr. Ruddock! Do hurry and try 
and catch her before she gets to the end of 
the Digue. And, Jim, you and some of the 
others might go by the sands.” 

‘We'll come along to the end of the 
Digue to wait for you,”’ said Margaret Carr 
sensibly, “ with blankets things, in 
case she has got wet. Now hurry up and 


and 
go, you boys.” 

The five men set off at a brisk pace along 
the level surface of the Digue, which at 
Kxnocke stretches for almost three miles; 
but Mark Ruddock, without waiting to dis 
cuss the situation more fully, had already 
gone, his tall, thin figure moving swiftly in 
the distance. The others indeed a 
little anxious, knowing what mad 
Lucy’s impulsiveness occasionally led her 
into, but he was almost frantic with anxiety 
He lashed himself with the reflection that 
Lucy was probably in some real danger 
The sand, treacherous enough on occasi 


were 


feats 


by day, was a hundred times more so in the 
night, and it was more than likely that a 
girl, trying to negotiate it in dancing slip- 
pers, would lose her footing somewhere. And 
then there was the tide, which came in with 
such alarming rapidity and in such danger 
ous channels. Only a day or two before 
some of the party had been obliged to wade 
through quite a deep stream, that suddenly 
surrounded them, and then to climb up an 
And if she had 


t 


would not be there to 


almost perpendicular dune, 
gone by the sands he 
help her. His common sense told him that 
she would almost certainly choose the way 
they had come in the afternoon, inland and 
over the old golf links, but with Lucy one 
could tell. He reached the end ol 
the Digue, and threw a glance over the lon 
expanse of sea, with now but a narrow belt 
of shining sand between it and the dunes, 
and then ré struck inland. 
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consciousness before she gave any sign of 
life, listening meanwhile to the flow of tender 
sentiments to which Mark Ruddock, with 
most unprofessional carelessness, was com- 
mitting himself, Then she opened her eyes 
suddenly. 

** Mark,” she said, 
all that ? ” 


‘do you really mean 


“Oh! Good gracious!” said Mark. 

“Do you?” 

“That’s all right,” said Lucy, and sub- 
sided quite happily into his arms once 


more, and before he knew what he was doing 
he found himself holding her very close and 
kissing her again and again. And it was 
not until they were in sight of the town, 
Lucy limping on a bruised and twisted but 
otherwise uninjured foot, that they grew 
coherent. 

“I drove you to it by telling you not to,” 
Mark accused himself. 

“7 


furious 


a yes. But I was feeling so 
because I didn’t know 
if you cared about me, and I wanted you to 
» I just had to let off steam by 
doing something mad and unheard of. And 


1 knew if you did care you'd probably argue 


way, 


with myself 


SO badly, s¢ 


it out with yourself that I’d got ever so 
much more horrid money than you, and 
that you must either increase your income 
to match mine or else keep quiet for ever. 
Didn't you, now ?” 

“Yes,” admitted Mark, ‘‘ and I don't 
know now what your father will say.” 


* Listen,” said Lucy softly, “to what J 
ay 

And then, as a distant cry of “‘ Hoi-yoi ! ”’ 
was borne upon the breeze, Mark suddenly 
remembered the others who were out search- 
ing too, hastily removed the arm 
that was giving Lucy much more support 
than she really needed, and gave an answer- 
And the next minute, as they 


and he 


ing shout. 


reached the smooth surface of the Digue 
and found a little crowd collected there, 


they put on an air of strange and distant 
that 


not 


have caused sus- 


been too relieved 


haughtiness might 
picion had 


and excited to notice it. 


$e 
It was not until the next morning that 
news, the whole 
more upon a 
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once 
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bathe and the subsequent drinking of 
chocolate and eating of patisseries. 

“It’s a ripping day,’”’ said Peter Tre- 
fiddian at last, when the silence of laziness 
and contentment had lasted for some time. 
“ Makes you glad to be alive, doesn’t it ?” 

There were sleepy murmurs of assent. 

“T don’t mind telling you all,” said Lucy 
abruptly, ‘‘that I’m about as absurdly 
happy as it’s possible for a mortal to be. 
Mark, you tell them.” 

The group woke up suddenly, and Mark 
had no need to say anything before they 
were overwhelmed with a chorus of comment 
and congratulation. Some were not altogether 
surprised, and all were unfeignedly delighted. 

Jim Crewe wept ostentatiously into a 
sandy handkerchief before he rose and melo- 
dramatically wrung Mark by the hand. 

“My poor, friend,” he 
“You have my deepest sympathy. 
little know—indeed, you little know—— 

But at this point Lucy’s strong hand 
gripped him by the ankle, and he collapsed 
headlong in the sand. 

“We shall here for our 
moon,’ said his cousin, “and every year 
in July we shall try and come again.” 

“Why, that’s just what we all decided 
vesterday,”’ cried * Our 
club, you know, only you interrupted just 


sobbed. 


You 


” 


pe or 


come honey 


several voices, 
as we were making out the rules.” 

“Yes, and I what we'll call it,’ 
said Lucy, with her eyes on Mark’s face. 
“ We'll call it ‘ The Happy Club.’ ”’ 

“ And make it a rule that whatever hap- 
pens we are going to be happy.” 

“Tt depends upon what one means by 
happiness.’”’ Margaret Carr’s 
thoughtful. ‘‘ We couldn’t vow 
be cheerful and jolly, of 


know 


voice Was 
always to 
course, but one 
can be happy in spite of outside circum- 
stances, cant one ¢ 

“We might all be dead, for instance,’ 
chimed in Jim, looking irresistibly comic, 
with a strand of red hair falling over one 
eye, and sand all over him. The others 
shouted with laughter. 

““ Well, somehow I’ve always managed to 
have a pretty good time,” said Monica Main- 
waring, “‘ and I fully intend to go on having 
“” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried Almeric St. Clair. 

Miss Mainwaring, we are kindred spirits. 
So different dear 


into this determined to be 


from my brother, who 


came world 


miserable, and succeeds. better ever 
year.” 
**Don’t be a fool, Almeric,’’ said the 


Grump shortly; but he stopped short a; 
Margaret laid her hand on his arm, and 
merely scowled instead. 

‘What, I wonder, is the secret of tru 
happiness ?’”” asked John Airey in his quiet 
voice. “ Now you, Jim, always seem happy 
and will, I suppose, to the end of the cha; 
ter. While some others——’” 

He did not complete his sentence, but 
his face wore a wistful look. 

“Unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday, 
Why fret about them if to-day be sweet? 
quoted Peter Trefiddian. rhat’s Jim's 
creed, and one might easily have a wors 
It’s not so easy as some people imagine.’ 

“When you two have finished discussing 
’ observed Jim, who was 
“we'll get on. § 


me and my creeds,’ 
writing down the rules, 
far I’ve got down that this company, with 
a few regrettable exceptions, intend to b 
happy permanently and invariably. Hoy 
do you Thank you 
And also to keep in constant communica 


spell ‘ invariably ’ ? 
tion one with the other, always excepting 
Lucy Heritage and Mark Ruddock, who for 
some time to come won't care about anyon 
fact, they ar 
And bother 


to-morrow Is al 


else’s existence, until, in 


married and begin to quarrel. 


ing about yesterday and 


rot,”” he ended abruptly, shutting his not 
book. “ Personally, I’m going to be happy 
for another week or so at least, and blov 
next year. And now, who’s coming t 


paddle ?”’ He scrambled to his teet, and 
soon the whole dozen, their shoes and stock 
their shoulders, wer 
romping along, like the children they most 


heart, in the 


ings dangling over 


of them were at warm, solt 
water that came rippling so gently up t 


se 
But a week later the great war cloud had 


burst. Chere holiday 
makers in Knocke, and the rabbits play 


wards the shore. 


were no English 


in and out of their burrows in the sand 
hills, undisturbed by the 
humans. The breeze stirred the long coarst 
grass, as it blew gently over it, and the sea 


clumsy feet 


gulls wheeled and shrieked above. And out 
behind the quiet dunes, where the sea 
lavender grows, the pools lay brilliant red 
in the sunset light—like pools of blood. 


[Vo BE CONTINUED. | 
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« WHAT SHALL I DO THIS WINTER? 


Open Doors for British Women 


By AMY B. BARNARD 


Another War-winter is on us. Most of us have our tasks allotted, but there are still 
many women who have not yet decided what form of service they ought to engage in 


this winter 
O do something really helpful: this 
is the burning desire of every pat 
riotic British woman in the hour of 
ir Empire’s trial rhere is no time for 
ess, no time for frittering strength 
non-essential lremendous issues hang 
n each member of the community re 
mding to the clear call to effort. Day by 
M is our men have gone forth to fight, 
nd girls have taken up their work 
1 el ed on new spheres of labour 
ite by the val It has untied bonds 
h fetter eedom of hand and brain 


earth seemed able to do; 
been the st rongest tes 


work, 


The Undecided 


But there are still numbers of young 
oming winter undecided 
Many 


spots where activities 


for their energies. 
‘ ntrv 
home ties they cannot 
are several hours daily 
to outside work ; others 
patiently for an oppor- 
national value. Some- 
has 
the frequent 
the 


nor earned 


serious work been 
rebuffs 
tol \re you 


her trained 


at 
trained ?”’ when 
a 
Perhaps she has enter- 
spital nursing or muni 
ly to reject it 

precluded night 


because physical 
and the 
Many girls, brought up in 
but 


irning money. 


work 


are now realising 
OI 
of the directions in 
be most needed 
winter, while bearing in 


in- 


ome 


heir ervices 


will 


mind certain considerations of direct or 
t national time ol 


utility, and 


that 


cost 


raining when is essential, as well as 


This article shows just what openings there are—paid and voluntary. 


personal capacity and fitness. It is also 
wise to look ahead to the time when the war 
is over and numbers of munition workers, 
nurses, and clerks will flood and depress 
the labour market. Foresight suggests some 
present sacrifice to ensure thorough training 
for work which will be permanent and lead 
to no blind alley. The father who before 
the war set aside a few hundred pounds for 
a clever daughter’s medical course now sees 
But a doctor is not 
qualified in a hurry, and we are concerned 
just now with the sort of work that requires 
brief training or none at all, and preferably 
paid. A mistake often made is to ignore the 
opportunities at and rush far 
afield to something more alluring. That is 
not the way to keep the home fires burning. 
Women render the State as great a service 
in teaching village children to be truthful, 
honest, loyal, and God-fearing, or in keep- 


the wisdom of doing so. 


one’s door, 


ing a house sweet and clean, as in dispens- 
ing medicines or conducting a motor-bus. 
Domestic help is becoming very scarce, and 
sorely needed in the homes of the strenuous 


workers. 


Quite an Outcry for Teachers 

There is quite an outcry for teachers. 
rhe head of one of the biggest scholastic 
agencies in London tells me there is a grow- 
ing lack of women teachers, and the Labour 
Exchange repeats the same tale, elementary 
and secondary teachers being greatly needed 
in the North and Midlands. So many young 
form-masters have been called up from pre 
paratory boys’ schools, and if women teachers 
do not help elderly men to fill the gaps there 
and in junior forms of other schools, the 
rising generation must suffer. A girl of good 
education, knowing Latin and some mathe- 
matics, say a clergyman’s daughter, aged 
19 to 22, brought up with brothers and 
accustomed to join in their games, perhaps 
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taught by a governess at home, though 
quite without training, would be welcomed 
at a salary of about {25 a year. The pay is 
not munificent, but the girl would gain ex- 
perience, test her teaching capacity, relieve 
expenses at home, and stop a big gap. In 
girls’ schools junior mistresses have passed 
to forms vacated by senior ones for more 
attractive work, so that often the lower 
forms are minus teachers. ‘“ Here is one 
instance,” said my informant: “ ‘ Form 
II., £30 a year, resident.’ There is not a 
single applicant for this post! ’’ Girls hold- 
ing the Senior Cambridge, Oxford, or Matri- 
culation certificate, and of good credentials, 
even untrained and inexperienced, are 
wanted in schools all over the country, and 
as governesses to young children. 


Welfare Work in Munition Factories 

Welfare work in munition factories and 
canteens is a widening avenue of service, 
and workers are urgently needed, either as 
Government Welfare Supervisors under the 
Ministry of Munitions or under the Y.W.C.A. 
This work was at first voluntary, but it has 
proved so helpful to the efficiency of muni- 
tion makers that women supervisors of 
education and social standing possessing the 
right qualifications are now given impor- 
tant powers and paid from f1oo to {150 a 
year. The duties may include assistance 
in engaging workers and appointing over- 
lookers, transference of workers to opera- 
tions more suitable for them, investigation 
before dismissal of employees, investiga- 
tion of complaints, supervision of working 
conditions, canteen and rest rooms, housing, 
transit facilities and recreation, co-operation 
with doctors and nurses. Broadly, the supe 
concerns herself with the welfare, 
wages, and fair treatment of the women and 
girls. First Aid knowledge is advisable, and 
an applicant to the Welfare Department, 
1 Whitehall Gardens, London, W., should 
have had training, say at a settlement, or 
experience of social work among women and 
girls. Applicants are warned that the posts 
are temporary; but there is a widespread 
idea that eventually legislation will make 


visor 


welfare supervision obligatory in women’s 
factories. 

The Y.W.C.A. has now a Munition 
Workers’ Welfare Department, and needs 
superintendents, caterers, and cooks for the 
huts, hostels, and = rest 


canteens, rooms 


opened all over the country. Some of the 
work is voluntary, some paid, or board and 
lodging, with or without salary, are pro. 
vided. There is no fixed scale, remuneration 
depending on the need of the worker. Middle 
aged women are wanted to superintend 
hostels ; have managed institu. 
tions or catered for schools are suitable 
Perhaps boarding-house keepers enduring 
hard times on the East Coast might consider 
this. Caterers are not difficult to obtain 
but good, experienced club workers, tactful 
and able to organise concerts and games, 
are rare. Heads of canteens get £80 to {100 
a year. Volunteer cooks on short shifts are 
wanted in Y.M.C.A. huts and military can- 
teens. The Association now has its own 
training and hostel for educated 
women in North London: fees for training 
one guinea a week; there is also a short 
course at 25s. to 35s., or by arrangement. 


such as 


centre 


Hospital Work 

A few months ago conditions of qualifica- 
tion for hospital nursing were severer than 
they are now. These have been slackened 
because much work in a hospital does not 
require special skill in nursing. Women aged 
21 to 48 can now attach themselves to a 
V.A.D. hospital as Special Service Pro- 
bationers without First Aid or Home Nursing 
certificates, provided they are physicallj 
strong and willing to do anything. They 
attend by arrangement, say one or two days 
a week, or every afternoon for a week, ani 
then take a week off; they assist in the 
pantry, wash up, and do ward work, On 
purely voluntary workers can serve part 
Nursing members with First Aid and 





time. 
Home Nursing certificates are paid £20 a year 
with £4 for uniform, board, washing, and 
they go one month on 
six months 


travelling expenses ; 
probation, and 
Voluntary workers may sign on for three 
months, and get board, lodging, and laundry. 
Application to be put on the waiting list 
should be to the hospital in th 
district. 

Apart from nursing, other help wanted in 
hospitals is ranged under General Service 
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satisfying work for the childless young 
widow with this capital in hand and fond of 
children. Women certificated by the Certi- 
fied Midwives Board are needed for heads 
of Infant Welfare centres. 

Dental mechanics readily find work, and 
the earnings are good—about £3 to f4 a 
week, Six months’ training is necessary. 
rhe Women's Service Bureau, 58 Victoria 
Street, London, W., reports a demand for 
women glass blowers and electrical engineers, 
the latter requiring a year’s training, after 
which a living wage is obtained. The Bu- 
reau supplies information about industrial 
openings. 

The call for educated women in munition 
works and on the land continues. Physical 
endurance is necessary for both. For free 
training in the former at one of the sixty- 
two centres consult the Training Section, 
Ministry of Munitions, Whitehall, and for 
the latter the Ladies County Committee of 
the district, to which the Board of Agricul- 
ture has made a grant for promising candi- 
dates. Lady gardeners, trained at one of 
the gardening colleges during the winter, 
will also be wanted. 

As the year closes, fresh avenues of paid 
work will open out. One of the newest is 
the employment in the home service army 
of women motor-car drivers, superinten- 
dents at 52s. 6d. a week and travelling ex- 
penses, Others at 25s. to gos. a week. This 
is an opportunity for the expert who no 
longer drives her car for pleasure, 


Voluntary Service 

Voluntary service finds scope in visiting 
the wounded in hospitals, entertaining con- 
valescents, taking them for drives, con- 
triving occupations to while away the 
tedium of convalescence. As the wounded 
are now sent to h spitals far from their 
homes, there is plenty for the middle-aged 
woman to do. Approach the commandant 
and ask if there is a patient without friends 
near. He will be glad to have a nice visitor. 

Letters are a godsend to the men at the 
Front; they cannot have too many, and 
pathetically treasure a little English pansy 
or forget-me-not slipped between the sheets. 
Lonely soldiers are discoverable by means 
of certain periodicals, Belgian soldiers in 
the Field are eager for a “‘ marraine’’ who 
can write to them in French. The envelope 
need not be stamped. In a suggestive little 
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handbook for wartime, “ All Can Help” 
(published by the Duty and Discipline Move- 
ment, price 6d.), full information is given 
about sending parcels and comforts to sol- 
diers, sailors, and prisoners of war. It con- 
tains addresses of those who collect and 
forward things needed. 


Hospital Supply Work 

More than ever necessary are the hours put 
in at Hospital Supply Depots. Additional 
depots are wanted to relieve pressure on 
existing ones. The Joint War Committee of 
the Order of St. John and the British Red 
Cross Society issues from 56 St. John’s 
Square, Clerkenwell, London, E.C., monthly 
lists of the special requirements in the way 
of needlework, knitting, bandages, and pur- 
chased gifts such as medical stores, rugs, 
sheets, blankets, towels, soups and foods, 
brushes and combs. Workers pay Is. a week, 
and attend as many hours as they can. 
The articles made are needed not only in 
our own hospitals, but in those of our Allies. 
The humble little badges worn by the Hos- 
pital Supply Depot workers will be treasured 
as heirlooms, for they represent much de- 
voted hard work. 

Care Committees are reported as “ pray- 
ing for workers,” their ranks being greatly 
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depleted. But the valuable After-Care Com. 
mittees and Invalid Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion are specially necessary for child life, so 
precious to the nation. By now every town 
should have its Babies’ Clinic. Has it ? 

There is probably not a Sunday school in 
the land that is not depleted by the war. 
If women do not come forward to supple- 
ment the efforts of elderly men the scholars 
are bound to suffer. 

Reverting a moment to canteens, Lady 
Lawrence does an excellent volunteer work, 
which pays its way. At present twenty-nine 
canteens are run in munition works with 
coffee stalls attached. One night a weck is 
all the service required. There is scope for 
volunteers wherever munition work extends. 
And what work can be more necessary than 
keeping the munition workers fit ? 

Doubtless the woman with inventive brain 
and nimble fingers will find out new ways of 
service for the common weal, and_ guide 
others into them, as she can so well do. All 
success to her efforts ! 

“ Pray for the women. Their labour of love 
Will live for all time, and the ages shall ring 
With the song of the women that set their men 
free 
To fight for their God and their country and 
King.” 
From The Women, by permission of E. F. 
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Ceneral View olf Khar.oum., 


(The photograph is taken from the Governor's. or Gordon's, Palace.) 


THE 


RESURRECTION OF KHARTOUM 


The City of Gordon and Kitchener 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


The tragic death of Lord Kitchener, coupled with the fact that fighting has occurred 

P in the Soudan, makes a reference to this Land of the Mahdi, which Kitchener con- 

ered led to the Empire, of timely interest. Khartoum, its capital, so closely 

asseciated with Gordon and Kitchener, so recently the hotbed of slavery and disease, 

now the healthiest city in the world and the garden city of Africa—one of the 

marvellous transitions in the history of colonisation. 
' RI no citvin the whole he possessed the far-seeing instincts ol 

Brit | { appeals to us Eempire-builder, for he insisted on bringing 
Lh IKh the capital of the the whole of this vast region, over a million 
\W ber it because of its square miles in extent, under the British 
Gordon and Kitchener flar, in order to give Great Britain a right 
plorers of way from the Mediterranean to the great 
Mit I » avenged the death lakes of Central Africa, so that she could 


the Ixhalifa, the better protect Uganda and British 
li, and conquered the Africa. To-day we have to admit 

eoudan, And it was here that he showed wisdom of his policy. 
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The New Cathedral Church of 
All Saints, Khartoum, 


death a fund has been 
time of 


Since his lament 


opened, and at the writing over a 


quarter of a million pounds sterling has been 
collected, and many and varied are the 
suggestions as to the form the memorial 
should take which it is proposed to erect 
to his memory. But Ihartoum and the 
Soudan will ever stand as a lasting monu- 
ment, not only to his daring as a soldier, 
but to his genivs as an administrator, 


What shall the Kitchener Memorial be? 
If the great soldier could express his wish 
to what should be 

grateful 


done with the money 


that a nation has subscribed with 


which to honour his memory, he would, I 


incy, vote a portion to the establishment of 
in the land that he 
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A Monument to Kitchener’s Genius 
rhe transition of the Soudan and the resur- 
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f we are to judge the health of a city 
from its death-rate, then Khartoum can be 
the healthiest in the world, the 
death-rate for Toy2, the latest figure 
able, being but nine per thousand of the 
population, that of our 


cle ‘ ribed as 
avail 


whereas leading 


cities is often eighteen per thousand—double 
that of Khartoum. True, in the height of 
the summer the heat is trving, and so also 
are the dust storms; but in the winter 


months, particularly from November to the 
end of February, the climate is delightful, 
preferable in some respects to Cairo, where 
inclement at times. 
the Soudan 
is tempered by invigorating breezes, Khar- 


the weather can be 


rhen the heat and sunshine of 


toum itself lying some 1,200 feet above sea- 


level. 


Making a Garden City 

It was the medical officers of Khartoum 
who first showed the world how to get rid of 
mosquitoes, and make a tropical city habit- 
able to Europeans rhe American Govern- 
at Panama, with, 
beneficial 


ment copied their methods 
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fined fifty piastres if a 


pests 


a householder ts 
mosquito is found on the premises. 
mosquito breeds in stagnant water, there- 
fore all stagnant treated with 
paraffin, or removed. In a city like Khar- 
toum, where people used to stand up to 
their necks in water to be rid of the torment 
of the stings, this is more than a triumph. 


water is 


Then, at the Wellcome Tropical Research , 


Laboratories, a war to the death is being 
the 
tropical countries too often the grave ol 
the white man. 
the wicked little sleeping-sickness bacillus 
are being studied as a general studies the 
idiosyncrasies of the enemy, and incalculable 
services are being rendered to the science of 
tropical medicine. 

This new and healthy garden city of 
Africa, situated in the heart of the Soudan, 
1,480 miles from Cairo, can now be reached 
from London in nine days. It 
approached by way of Egypt, by rail and 
boat, or from Port Soudan on the Red Sea 
which is in railway communication 
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rife.” 
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Here General Gordon fell a victim 
the Mahd 
and his 
death was not avenged till fourteen years 
later, when Witchener defeated the hosts of 
the Khalifa, the successor of the Mahdi, a 
the Battle of Omdurman. 
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The Impress of Kitchener 
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the city as does his The Gordon College 
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College virtually controls the schools which 
have sprung up in the principal centres of 
the country, but what is really needed is the 
establishment in the larger towns of institu 
tions combining elementary education with 
rhe 
need but an 
that will keep them to the land, and if a 
portion of the Memorial Fund 
could be devoted to this purpose it would 
be a glorious thing for the Soudan. 


. knowledge of agriculture. natives 


badly educating education 


Kitchener 


Where Gordon Died 

important as is the 
this city in 
the Governor's Palace, 
l 
gardens, is the place to which most travellers’ 
lead them first, for it was 
where Gordon died. It is 
on the site of the old palac e, of which little 


Conspicuous and 
Gordon College in 
the heart of Africa, 
in its charming setting of palm trees an 


wonderful 


here 
built 


footsteps 
lived and 
remained excepting the ground floor when 


we started on the reconstruction of Khar 
Entering the 


front, 


toum, building from the 


rive! the visitor will notice in the 


corridor on the right a brass plate marking 


the spot on the old palace stairs where 
Gordon was killed Phe gardens behind the 
palace have been considerably enlarged sinc: 
hi lays, though many of the tre ane 


plants remain as they were during thi 


General's occupation, and Gordon's favourite 


Within sight of this 
picturesquely situate 
all its Euro- 


Omadurman, an 


city, with 


pean comforts, Ile Uns} 
modern ste 
banks of the White N 


from Khar 


Soudanes¢ town, despite its 


tramway, on the 


easily reached in a few minute 


ferry. Imagine a mud tow 


toum by the 


stretching for seven miles along the river 


seemingly endl collection of sun-scorche 


dwellings, its extremities merging into th 
and you have a vag 
Along the 


craft engaged in 


surrounding desert 
1dea of Omdurman river front 
unloading 


feathers 


are the native 


grain, timber, gum, dates, ostrich 
and other products for which the Souda 
is rapidly becoming famous. In the tow 
itself, near its mosque, are the remains of the 
palace of the Khalifa, and here, too, is th 
ruined tomb of the Mahdi. 

Its principal attraction to all travellers 1s 
native market. The main suk 


booths 


the suk, or 


is a series of mud with commo 
pathways leading one into another, covered 
and with ramifications ul 
Western architects 


contained in a special loc ality 


in with matting 
known or imagined by 


Keach trade is 


whose merchants are in many cases of the 
same race Ilere are the grocers, over 
there the butchers, across the way th 
cllers of cetmeats and strange cont 
tions, and beyond the stalls of the jewellers 
vord- maker veavers of cotton cloth, and 
ellers of veet-scented gums and. sandal 


wood, and the di pensers of precious attats 


suk, or market, and * 
where you can wand 
at will without fear : 
molestation, and if y 
buy vou are not t 

‘ 
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There @ 
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ymplica 
themselv 
perhaps, 
rity a 
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RESURRECTION OF KHARTOUM 


myrrh 
the 


] 


L W 


and = cassia 


East is famous 


to be had here 


ry African rac 


onderful place 


b represented. 


Hadendowas, Jaalis 
rolawis, Shilluks 


1) 


Nv 


4 


ly 


Nuers Abvs 


| mongrels of such 


they puzzle ever 
the student most 
ble air of pros 


n 


ment that per 
iong these pi 


nel 


l 


1 and women 


inus ears, arms, 


inquiry you learn 


yy order of the 


lespot, who rule 


] 


} 
if 


ron and took a 


ng upon then 


Indeed, you 


vdiurman without 
| 


erful transition 


Great Britain 


ing the Soudan. 


and fascinatin 
thi has beer 
> teamet al 


ft that now ply 


l 


| 


niles of railways 


which have already been built. There are 
its wonderful ruins, such as the pyramids 
and ruins of Meroé, the capital of Queen 
Candace, and the wonderful Rock Temples 
of Abu-Simbel, which for grandcur and mag 
nificence are second to none in all Egypt. 
By means of its steamers one can now 
journey in comfort right the way up to 
Rejef, on the very borders of Uganda, over 
a thousand miles from Khartoum, One 
passes right through that wonderful region 
known as the Sudd, a river weed found in 
the Upper Nile. It is virtually an inland 
Sargasso Sea, a waving, lush-green forest 
of reeds and water-growth, some 35,000 
square miles in extent, through which the 
White Nile travels for 300 miles. At one 
time it was thought that this reed was 
utterly useless, but now it has been dis 
covered that it makes an ideal paper, and 
in the near future perhaps our magazines and 
newspapers will be printed upon paper 
manufactured from this Nile reed. Then 
from the steamers as one travels southwards 
into the very heart of Africa, passing 
picturesque native towns and villages and 
places rendered famous for their connection 
with explorers, missionaries and generals, one 
notes the wonderful game; for the Soudan 
is the home of the elephant, the black and 
white rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
giraffe, buffalo, deer and the lion. 
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THOUGH MIDDLE-:AGED © «« 
Su 
By B. STEWART SMITH igh 
(Editor of “Health and Strength ’’) of si 
that 
EST of all we love the merry spring force in prowess and in strength to young pay 
time, radiant with the beauty of men: and, indeed, why not id oe 
promise—of potentiality. But there If, as the soldiers say, he is still “int her ¢ 
is beauty in the sober autumn too, the — pink,’ he ought therewith to be content, { W 
beauty of achievement. I tell you right here (and doubtless I sh oftet 
So is it with the tenor of men’s lives be severely censured for so doing), prot é beca 
Sweet is the time of youth, but we never nent athlete especially those who in th head 
realise how sweet until ‘tis gone. Yet to prime were petted by a hero-worshippir thus 
the man whose life has been full—full in the public, very often run to seed long bef W 
loftiest, noblest sense—there is a joy inthe  middle-life, not because of athletics, | eraci 
autumn of his days that belonged not to the = strange to say, because of the want of t is pl 
spring: the joy of full fruition and of har- They drop their exercise lip into laz Ill 
vest, easy-going ways, and degenerate into 1 is me 
lo such a man it is good to sit by the way relics of athletic greatne tran: 
ide in the twilight and look backward So, after all, the ordinary man, who ] Hi 
ulong the path by which he has travelle | never done anything physically marvel Tha 
when the air is fragrant with the balm of but has just lived, yet lived consistently d 

remembrance. Nature plan tands the best chance 

As Shakespeare has said : attaining to a middle-age crene A \ 

*. . . . « Youth no less becom bright I 
rhe light and ¢ livery that it wea bead 
— ig ‘Ith and tina ry : Life in Three Games - 
Ave, there the rub! The sables and the Do not imagine IT am decry ith! Att 
raveness and the weeds of middle-age come  Sames On the contrary, T regard ther of a 
not amiss if health but comes withal. Ifnot, absolutely indispen able to chen trait 
then there’s a foul miasma in the valley, tional or individual development, I faw1 
ind the pleasures of autumn are no more fo SO far as to divide the period of manh " 
If in this brief article J] succeed in helping into three athletic ag hum 
you to avoid that foul miasma, I shall not 1) The Lacrosse or Football Age befo 
ive addressed you in vain. 2) The Golf Age it is 
3) The Age of Bowls. H 
Be Healthy if not Strong 1! am appealing now to the man wl nlici 
lo the middle-aged man, then, let me whether he plays golf or not, belor tot “ 
ly: Golf Age: to the man who 1 ld enough ife : 
Be healthy and strong if you can, but in be his own doctor—according to Tactt i ie 
any case be healthy for health is the key who once said When a man has attaine indi 
to happiness, and without it nothing else — the age of thirty, he is either drot Oo 
really matters. own doctor It is generally the idl . 
I know scores of men who ought, by in the Tacitian sense, who suffers pain a 
rime’s reckoning, to be old crocks,”’ vet When I was a small boy measles W wha 
are able to hold their own in many athleti foolishly regarded as an inevitable juve! mat 
pheres against much younger men. malady ; it is equally foolish to take it! L 
Such men, I know, are phenomenal—they — granted that pain and suffering rank am ene 
rank among the wonders of our age the the ills that flesh is heir to Flesh ne Mr. 
veteran athlete, as a rule, though often not be heir to any ills at all; though, un fadd 
pathetically loath to do so, must yield per fortunately, it is easy to acquire them liver 














HOW 


I it at the age of forty 
hould be bald or 
y t he must meekly 


= to n of gout, dyspepsia 
} } 
4 10 assumption is a down- 
N ire, whose ways are 
v ntness. To be “ out 
{ ( or anything lke 
a » b ral for disease, let 
you part of benign Nature’s 
‘ 1; 1t1s1 ict of treason against 
¢ lv 
th the middle-aged man so 
n bald? ] nine cases out of ten 
‘ e he 1 persist in sheathing his 
i ' ts, tight-fitting caps, 
asphyxiat nd poisoning his hair. 
Why is tl] rol man so often un- 
ely fat ? Because he 
self-indulgent. 
getting on In years, 
t it is very, very often a 
ee so 


ul io" 5 of middle age 


A Very Young Old Man 


I many young old men 

the lot was Mr. Hor 
American § dietician’ 
he had the complexion 
eens, the alertne ola 
tl prightlin ota 
i V Vy VY h Ct it is to hav< > 
r j { bout a I 

I r kno 
for happiness was 
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poisoning,’”’ 
rich food. ‘* The 
better on  ‘ trunk- 
bending.’ ”’ 

He also attributes at 


the ailments of mankin 


of the stomach, an 


for a day or so and d 


Watcr, 


he condemns 


liver,”’ 


too much or 
he thi 
reling”’ or ‘* 


too 
ives 
cle 


least 75 per cent. of 
1 to the overloading 


1a 


{ sypcr 
nothin 4 


1 
ommends 


1AINS 


My Seven Days’ Fast 





That he is right I know from per onal 
experience. 

A few years ago, wl the forcible feeding 
of the Suftfra the nsation of thi 
hour, I undertook 1 experiment, to 
live entirely on co \ r for seven day 
Throughout that ] ) iln e mn 
change in my daily ro ipart from 
excision of mealtir 7 dl no physical 
discomfort wha ver, and I firmly belie 
that the benefit I d been perma 
nent. I know that v time after 
wards I fell a \ { to S$ atime 
brought about by ext ) con ms 
mv doctor solemn d red that it was m 
fast that enabled | 1 to ven life 

Ido t,o 1seven day 
fast as an i rt of every man 
I ome may be to whom it 
I 1 pre i rio b ort 
| oO ort 4 Vs ¢ | 
month, wo ) oO ost « yo i cetetl 
rest worth ‘ of ph 
“ Throw Physic to the Dors” 

Puysic! That, 1 ost 
important part ealtl 
It certainly cd b ve part 
| mie ‘ { healthy 
yo lil 
( 1 Sir M \l k ce 
‘ a 1 iM I 

l all t n e world 
\ ly 1 

1 believe me when the old 
f ly its bevelled 


to be well shake 


taken tl 
ened 





ting 


but 


its familiar 


n 
ree 


the 








































porary relief from pain, but their effect is 
essentially reactionary. 

[he only tonic that really ‘“‘ tones up’ 
is that elixir of Nature—exercise. The 
middle-aged man, whether married or single, 
who would be fit must keep it up. It is 
the only way Even if he rejects the "bus or 
taxi in favour of Shanks’s pony he will notice 
. wonderful difference 

Moreover, there are many  text-books, 
charts (health prescriptions they 


in 


really are) to guide him ; there are approved 
directors of physical culture, under whose 
supervision he may learn the true secret ot 
fitness ; and common-sense doctors (I prefer 
to call them ‘‘ hygienic advisers ’’), too 

[The doctors of China are paid not to 
cure, but to keep folk well, and, when this 
war is over, I believe our own medical 
faculty will be placed upon that—the only 
1atural basis. They will place themselves 
thereon they are doing so already. Then 
physi will be thrown to the dogs, and 


physical culture will take its place. 


“To Exercise or Not to Exercise” 
Che late Joseph Chamberlain was wont to 
boast that he never walked when he could 
rice that he never took any exercise at 
ull. That neglect of her fundamental pre 
ept Nature ruthlessly revenged. 
look now upon another and brighter pic- 
ire, and calculate how many men who had 
issed the prime of life have renewed thei 
like the eagle’s, who now run and are 
veary in the service of their country 
They joined the Volunteer Training Corps, 
ul wonders have been wrought by the 
magic of Swedish drill, route marches, and 
the outdoor life 


mitdoor life! That—that is Tur life 


A) § © mie a ic] m the it green t 

me t C} nt listening surt 

Let me fly from the noise of the crowded town, 
\nd in Nature idl iv me down 

not—TI care not t I fl 

] é 

And I'd ki I I'd know n \ 

| | 1 t 


The Bath of Hygeia 
I know not a fe men says Lieut 
Muller, “who have very strong arms but 
nwholesome blood and delicate lungs and 
tomach It is more important to have 
ous lur and heart, a healthy skin 


L dice tion, | ind kidney and 
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That phrase embodies the entire creed of 
curative physical culture, and incidentally 
hints at the supreme hygienic value of the 
daily bath. 

A cold or lukewarm bath indulged in 
every day will preclude the necessity for 
warm baths—Turkish or otherwise—and 
when followed by rubbing exercises will 
prove equaily ideal as a stimulant and as a 
sedative. Try it if you are subject to 
insomnia. 

No man can be perfectly healthy who 
retards in any way the breathing functions 
of his skin, and he who does not or cannot 
perspire must be condemned as “ unclean.” 

Innumerable hints 1 could give you 
would space permit, on the care of the teeth 

the real ramparts of the stomach—the 
mouth, the throat, and the hair on the 
selection of clothing the more garments 


’ 


you can do without the better—and on many 
other subjects of paramount importance to 
the genuine health aspirant. 

I have not attempted to lay down any 
cast-iron regimen 

J] have merely set before you a few funda- 
mentals, every one of which is applicable 
to every man: and to those of us who in this 
great crisis have been left behind to ‘ keep 
the home fires burning,’”’ good health and 
physical fitness now constitute a sacred 
national duty. 

And, above all, don’t worry ! 


A Parable 
I leave you now, my comrade of the 
* Golf Age 
One of the most glorious of English 


with a parable 


poets, Lord Byron, was an old man at thirty; 


and because he had drained the cup of 


Neasure to the dregs and found it turn to 
| 


wormwood and to gall, he cried in bitterness 


of soul: 
My da nt | leaf 
Phe flowe ind ect {| " ne 
Phe worm, t , and t 
\re mune I 


l h I look old, vet IT am stror I t 
For im mys th In hdl apy 
Hot and lhio juers In m 
Nor did not th unba il forehead ) 
Phe mean eakn ind ad lit 
Pheret Tit dis t) nt ’ 
] t but kind 


And naw choose ve! 
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What the War has Meant to Me Tun Quiviex, Ia Belle Sauvage, Iondon, 
[ is possible that there are still some IK.C.,” and marked “‘Iafe Story.” Suth- 
| people, even in this country, who are cient postage must be aftixed—so many 
rdly aware that a war ison, but their correspondents have not yet grasped the 
] lil lecreasing Now tact that the }* stal charges have in- 
in on ts aman or woman to creased! The decision of the Editor will 
the wa neant nothing but a be final. 
in holidays and a se 
ng inet in costs. But most people 
the business profoundly! The Our Christmas Number 
10 tells her story in this | AM very pleased to announce that 
but with pathos and it has been found possible to pro- 
\l that so many could tell a duce a double Christmas Number again 
tale! How has the war affected this year. When, two vears ago, we 
It occurs to me that many of my omitted this feature, and issued only an 
st | felt the vicissitudes of | ordinary part, readers everywhere were 
ked degree, and could tell us disappointed, and I then determined, 1 
riences with profit. ITwant other it were at all possible, to give you your 
Tes lar to that on page 31 Christmas QUIVER as long as paper and 
I invit lers to submit them to ink should permit Accordingly, out 
MSS. must be clearly written o1 December number will assume something 
n ol le of the paper only like its old generous proportions, and will, 
exceed 3,000 words, and must I hope, provide just that cheerful Christ- 
ch this of not later than December 1 mas atmosphere that we shall want this 
Guin ch will be paid for all vear above all others. ‘There will be four 
lor publication, and in no case “ Tumiére ” colour pictures, taken direct 
the writer be divulged from Nature by Mr. H. Kssenhigh Corke 
return of MSS. is desired a stamped The long complete story will be by Miss 
vel must be englose 5 Helen Wallace, aud will be entitled “‘ The 
[SS. should 1 ldressed to ‘‘ The Editor, Black Opal.” 
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Christmas Stories 
HE feature of our Christmas Number 
is the stories, and I can promise that 
they will be up to their usual standard. 
Mrs de Horne Va breezy, 
topical story, “ Three Miss 
Brenda FE. Spendet ~The 


izev writes a 
Christmases ”’ 
contributes 


Family of ‘Three ’”’ Miss Violet M. 
Methl v, “The Night ol Mothers ”’ ; 
Captain Frank H. Shaw, “ One of the 
Least of These’’; Mr. D. H. Parry, “ Sit 
Timothy's Christmas Eve”; and Miss 
W. M. Graham, ‘ Unto Us a Son is 
Given.” ‘Then there will be a further 


long instalment of Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’ 
“A Castle to Tet,” and several 
one of which, ‘ The Spirit of 
Christmas,” by Douglas Wiggin 
uthor of Sunnybrook 
Karm ’’), will be particularly appreciated. 


s¢ rial 
arti les 
Kate 


= Rebecca ol 


So 

Our Artists i 
AS usual, nothing but the best in the 
way of art will appear, the stories 
being illustrated by Balliol Salmon, A. C. 


Michael, the late Cvrus Cuneo, R.I., H. M. 
Brock, R.I., C. E. Brock, R.I., Stanley 
Davis, Wilmot Ijunt, ete. The price of 


this number will be Is. net. 


sje 
Roumania and Transylvania 
I was going to press with my 


J' SI as 
October number came the welcome 
news of the intervention of Roumania. Of 


cout we had known for a long time that 
Roumania was onl iting the right 
moment for action, and Mrs. Baillie Rey- 
nolds | this in mind in placing het 
rial storv in ‘Transylvania. Still, events 
ire not alway » kind nd we are to lx 
congratulated that ‘ A Castle to et” 
| Its appearan just at the right 

t. Mrs. R lds laughingly told 

mnt ( would write 

e King of Ri ia and ask lim to 

iu time for our story! Whether 

it h been the ce of our author, 
I other cit \ ve had most 
effect in Bucharest, it is not for me to 
tthice that another Stat and that 

c where 1 ( has beca added 
to the] {4 \] hat the ] onl 
f V1 | Hla \ wrtly find them 
] vuce more allicd to their kith and 
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kin over the border. JReaders will 
appreciate the photographs of the 
Queen of Roumania and some of her 
children in this issue. ‘The Roumanians 
certainly have a most beautiful bevy of 
Royalties, 
<je 

For the Children 

HIS time last year I mentioned that I 

had taken over the editorship of 

Litlle Folks, and I am delighted to find 
what a number of QUIVER readers have 
procured that magazine for their boys 
and girls. ‘This month starts a new vol- 
ume of Little Folks, and now is a most 
favourable opportunity to subscribe. 

There are two new serials, many short 
stories, and the Nature and Library Clubs 
the Competitions, and the Hobbies are in 
full swing. ‘he November number con- 
tains a fully illustrated article entitled 
“Two Princes at Eton ”’—our own Prince 
Henry and the son of the King of Belgium, 
Another article tells very simply ‘* How to 
Make a ‘Toy Aeroplane.” A feature of 
Little Folks is the section “‘ For Very Litth 
Folks,” which appears every month in full 
colour: the youngest child can enjoy 
this, and all children up to sixteen (and 
many beyond) find plenty of other features 
in the magazine to entertain and help 
them. Will you get the November num- 
ber for your young people ? 


<Je 


Cutting Down the Margins 
EADERS may—or may not—notic 
that the present issue of THe QuIVER 
is a trifle smaller in the size of page than 
last month. ‘The explanation is that i 
order to save paper we have lessened the 


Wargins. The e of the tvpe-page Te- 
mains just as it was, but I thought that 
readers would appreciate reading matter 


tter of 


and, as a matte! 
able to add six pages 
to this issue. Doubt- 
shall be able to get 


well as our 


fact, we have b 

of reading matte 
less after the war we 
our mareius back again 


Usui 


full number of pag 
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90,000 FREE LESSONS :: 


‘n Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, English and Logic. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF NEW EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. me 





Latin. 
Kuala Lumpur, February 4t 
Ia 1 t f 
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French. 


Judged hy Results 


k, March, 


















I have ever seen," 


te rested and indeed fascinated. 
As regards pronunciation nothing 

sould b >» more clearly 

Such are he impress: 


upon the mind: of those 
verdict is 
se'ves. And is there 
© enrol as 
Study to-day 
the same? 


lof Simplified 
experience will be 


Kow to Get the Free 


Lessons. 
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It is the most wonde rful system 
“I am very in- 


stated.’ 
ions made 


final—the students them- 
the slightest 
on to doubt that if you decide 
a Student of the School 

























The Business Man’s 
Pen is now the 
Soldier's Pen — 


the “Swan ’”’ 


Although the sword has been taken up, 
the pen has not been laid down. The 
Postmaster - General stated that the 


letters sent home amount to 5,000,000 
every week. ‘‘ Swan” Pens play a big 
part in producing this colossal mail bag. 
If you are not getting as many letters 
as you would like, don’t blame your 
soldier friend. Send him a . 





‘Swan’ 


FoUNTPEN 


Safety Satie ith, screw- 
on cap, from 12/6 up. 
Standard Pattern with s‘ip- 
on cap, from — up. 


/ 
ree. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. Lt). 
yg 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

| e, K.f 1 4 a gent NSt., 
w. ] ] ge St., hes‘er; 








The Best Active Service 
Writing Kit consists of: 


A SWAN" PE} 
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Your breakfast bacon 
in new form 


There's a sound reason for the almost universal 
use cf bacon as a breakfast dish. Tea has a 
very ill effect on the digestion of “* fresh" meat, 
and al.hough we never ask the reason why 2 
—we eat bacon, because it is good for us. 


== 





Here is a bacon in new and better form. 


De Fourier Sausages are delightful mild-cured 
bacon, which is mace more appetising than 
ever by the addition of plump chickens and 
tender young pork. 


Try them for breakfast—they are chearer and 

mere delicious than bacon and eggs. They are 

just plump, de'icious ro!ls of nutriment, and will 
¢ a universal favourite with all the family. 


Ourier 
Cambridge Sausages 


” 


SO TET 





‘‘De Fourierand Tea— always agree. 


De Fourier Sausages enlarge in the cooking, 
and thus go twice as far as ordinary kinds 
of Sausages. 

Bread fried in the fat in which the sausag:s 
have been cooked will be much appreciated 
by the chi'dren, and will do them good. 


TRIAL iw 1/3 


OFFER 2 Ibs. per Ib 


Post Free. 


POT 
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The New Skinless Sausage 
For those who prefer sau-ages without skins, 
a delightful breakfast dish in our 

crisp, elicately flavoured, and free 
Two kinds—acon, chicken, 
and bacon. 


we have 
Sausettes 
from greasiness, 
and pork ; or liver 


1/- per box of eight 
(Post Free 1/3) 


71/3 
The Cunningham & De 
Fourier Co., Ltd. 


West India Dock Road, 


ondon. 


Post Free. @ 
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HAY-BOX COOKERY 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


trivances for fireless pence from the grocer, and this answers 
box has proved the purpose admirably. Vad the sides and 
thy of commendation bottom very thickly with layers of news 
ving of labour, and papers, over which tack a final covering of 


ll-cooked, deliciously 
to call 


strong brown paper. 


x it is wrong old blanket or any k 
n contrivance, for a woollen material, th 
of cooking has long durable than brown p 
1 of the Continental is not suitable. Th 
| x however, acom- padded in the same 
elless cooking to the back of the box 
med to use con some other stout 
oal or coke. hay-box is to h 
\ ta already re- place a cardboard 01 
is t essence of clean the centre of the box 
et another charm for Hay, like everyth 
i.e. the convenience of in price, and the an 


+} 


How to Make a Hay- 


food to cook itself 


( 


the box and stuft the covering 


can 


spare an 


; of flannel or 


rge piece 
ire better and more 
per. A cotton fabric 
( st be thickly 
way, and fastened to 
th strips of leather or 
le material. Ifthe 
o vessels it is best to 
ooden partition down 
1 else, has inc reased 
ount necessary to fill 


pad, which 


atching and stirring could formerly be b ht for about 9d., now 
and making up the costs more than double that sum. Any 
lis cooked slowly by attempts at economy in this direction will, 
losed vessel, every however, result in failure in fireless cooking ! 

{1 nourishment 1s The hay must be packed very tightly and 
kery enables one pressed down in « r that the temperature 
meat and with better of the food be 5 ykked is maintained 
expensive chopsand _Interstices in the | result in leakage 
in over the direct of heat. A ci ir. hollowed space, just 
xes ready for use can large enough to hold t i epal casserole, 
d ironmongers in or jar, 1S formed in the centre, with hav 
utany woman can underneath and all round. It would be 
erown use and make wasteful and untidy to use loose hay to 
cost of three or cover over the top of the pan, so it is_ best 

ies out the following to make acushion, or, if the box hasa central 
partition, two cushions, of any woollen 

material, stuffed with hay rhe cushions 

Box must be fairly thick, but sufficiently flexible 
ulen case—a Tate's to allow of their being tucked in tightly all 
in be bought fora few round the box, Trom this description it 











will be gathered tha the whole secret of 


fireless cooking is to mak ume sort of an 
rrangement whereby heat is retained. A 
box does not, ¢ produce heat 
pre ided tl ently close 
} ! | ind no « l can penetrate to 
king the conte! 
|, the t which the food 
| Lin the maintained and the 
pro of cooki ( bailure 
) if i] l « hi ( 
( { ‘ In 
l l Nt 
K 
hour | 
( » the b 
1 ) 
‘ 
) Phe ) 
vil i | , i 
, , 
i i b 


] ( | l Without 
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food in a hay-box—another distinct advan- 
tage when some members of the family are 
uncertain as to the time when they will 
require their meals. The following time- 
tabl publi hed by the National Fo 
kkconomy League—acts as a spl 
to the beginne1 

DOUPS. ( 
hours or longer in box, 

Meat STEW Cook slow! not boil 


half hour on and at le rh $ 
in box. 
Sroci Iori bones to b b 
hive min ( ( VC ( 
pot in ha “i Icave N 
evening rep. i it ji ) 
pre s. In cathy I 
ke ect J thi »} 
\/ 
} \ I ) 
Bol | Mut ( 
f the | 1 } 
ve 7 lt ! 
{ ] { 
» be « j 
ii 1 «| l 
J J | { 
, 
‘ | ) ) 
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“Not to- day, 
thank you! 


a? 

















The careful housewife has no need for eggs 
while she can get the same results from 
BIRD’S EGG SUBSTITUTE at one-fifth et cost. 


> val ‘uable I 
ispoonful of this 
; the richness, 

é new laid eggs 
batter, etc, 


Excellent recipes wih every 6d. 
and I1id. tin and Id. packet. EGG SUBSTITUTE 


























THE SHOE OF SERVICE 
FOR OUTDOOR LADIES. 


‘i 


Brogue Bu 
Alwa vs smart and 
y wn 







Send him 
Handkerchiefs 


It is a little attention he will appre- 
ciate, for so few people think of 
these useful articles when sending 

















"apa fade tom Beet Blk or Tan Leathert to the lads in the Army and Navy, 
, ian We have very serviceable khaki 
A. T. HOGG |X STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. handkercl’efs at manufacturers’ 

direct prices. The fol!owing are 








examples trom our latest list: 


l : k. ( \ c abl 
1 k < with 
When buying rrow he I eyt 
N \ se 
BAKING POWDER hovebit eM 32 
1 \ ‘ i ef 
insist on having ‘ Beant 
tully s P 6.1 
‘ > Write to-day for handkerchiei 
list, sent post free with cuttings. 
Remember Handkerchiefs. 


The strongest, best & Robin Son «Cleaver: 


most ec onomical 
LONDON BELT “AST LIVERPOOL, 
Vdd iis’. VW ddd G Wd ldiddddldddddds ; 















in the wor ld. 











































































PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 








y be greatly IM- 
PROVED by just a 
touch ot “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. No one can 
tell it is artificial It 
gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes | 
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Protect your Complexion 
during the Winter, 


Co!d winds and frost play havoc with 
the skin. which if neglected quickly 
loses its fresh and dainty appearance. 
To prevent this a little La rola should 
be geitly rubbed into the face before 
going out in the cold air, and an 
application should be given to the 
hands after each time they are washed. 





is absolutely pure, greaseless, delightfully fragrant, and refreshing 
to use, and if used regularly removes all traces of Roughness, 
Redness, Chaps, Irritation, etc. 

Keep a bottle on your dressing-table and in your bathroom. 


La-rola is quite economical at |/|} per bottle, because it goes a 
long way. It is so good that all Chemists and Stores sell it. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


ENGLAND. 
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VISUALIZE 7 THE HOLY LAND 


by a personal visit, 


without leaving your own home, 
using the scientific aids of 


THE UNDERWOOD TRAVEL SYSTEM 














Gives the 


REAL SIGHT 


and 


ATMOSPHERE 


of the 


SACRED PLACES 


and 


PEOPLE 


A boon to the 
MINISTER, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER, 
and the 
BIBLE 
STUDENT 











Put yourself in touch with 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, LTD. 





104 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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To 1 
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Dear I 


The E 
MO: 
ki 
least is 
mean t 
pation 
laughte 
hearty 


d heart 


It is 
It sa 





BESIDE IHE 
STILL 


WATERS 


} 
if, 
° 7 
? Si ay 
F 
> 
= Batts 
P 
Life 
)D ich but one short day— 
The tin call Life 
ist h, as we will, 
lo spe 1 oy strife; 
da 1? lo ¢ 
~ t 1 ) 
ae H i must leave 
“) ; 
} J u 
l Oh, help n Lord, 
tas I 
me, for } n that dav, 
U t ri md aim, 
i ia 7 
1.0% y Ti 
7 ai 
) <jJo 
ti al appropriate words in 
’ t that never goes out 
to please, and i 


humblest re. W 


sje 
The Blessing of Laughter 


ING the « 


/ blessing 


DI ‘ to enjoy, not 


ehtet We do 


s that man- 
the 
not 


$Sl 


he laugl 


who 





i I { 

he ] te laughter of di 
nd € I the carel , thoughtless 
ter of y but the whole-souled 
rty laughter thorough enjoyment and 
rt thrilled th love for God and man 
not I t, thi iit of laughter 

ra) 







\ 
oftenest lives longest Where true heart- 
felt laughter is, there can be no evil, no 
worry and no wicked thoughts. For in 
themselves such things destroy the very 
qualities that tend to light-heartedness. 


It is impossible to laugh happily with a 
troubled conscience. And _ the laughter ot 
the evil-minded is as harsh and as une 
pleasant as are their scowls and impre- 
cations 

laughter helps in many ways to make 
this old world better. Jt makes us more 
loving, more charitable towards others, 
more sincere in our efforts to help those who 


in need, more useful to those who come 
in contact with us, m 


are 
re ambitious to prove 
) the we rld 

1 


healthy a1 


ourselves of value t 
more kind, more 


1, more helpful, 
d consequently 


more efficient, and more thoughtful of the 
Giver of all good and loving guits.—WILLIAM 
PHoMaAs M'‘ELRo 
<se 
Pgs AT thought d a pure heart, that 
is what we should ask for ourselves 
from God Gol 


f — only riche one possesses is what 
one LIVES MIA riAL. 
se 
IT each day take thought for what con- 
cerns it, liquidate its own affairs, and 
respect the day which is to follow, and then 
we shall be always ready lo know how 


to be ready is at bottom to know how to die. 


AMIEL. 
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organi 





ation of more or le 








rner, 
ember, 1916 


EAR 
given me up as a member of the new 
League—that is, if you can think of the 





individual members. Well, L must b 
dionest, and say that at first I felt that I didnt 
want t join t ee I felt that L didn't 
inderstand what ‘ ed, and I ldn’t like 
t nominal 1 I mean, I want t 
me ng f t Lea 1 join Howeve | 

! ndit in! ind want to be en 

las a mel I t letters trol 1 
Patror ire very } uly Dr. Horton 
It I t i ‘ irs. I think ul 
i nd 1 nionships are silly, with then 
i potchy litt and I think that rule 
| n be kept metimes discourage stranget 
nb men But do vou think, Alison, 

t f nts or I tion 

t ] t ir League Some few 
t that ! t ‘ da na t t 
t lt 1 t le ally 1 lad il t 

| ltnedt t 

I tto, and t 1 
| 

( chums, ts the top letter on 

pite on the right of my table as [ write 

i tive to me, if not to you. Your 
tters are most if special interest just 
) ith their comments on the change in 
vir t ind the « rgement of our outlook 
mn such a heme as was suggested 

moan our May Pag must unfold itself 
ity ol ul be really useful 

Perso I hat What the Companion 
hose letter come first this month call 
uTro potch little rules, And I wa 
etting out » i to ara you all into a 
losel comrade hip Vilh a vreat unl noble 
um—not into some ordinary and temporary 


> fleeting interest 





Che Ceagque of 
Young British Citizens 


WITH WHICH IS INCOR! 


ALISON,—You must almost have 





RATED ‘* THE QUIVER" 


CoMPANIONSHIP 


Motto: 


“For God and the Empire: By Love Serving 


, 


One Another 


Object: 


The cultivation personally, and the extension in 
all possible ways, of the highest ideals of Citizen- 
ship, and of love and service for our Empire 


So beyond the definite, clear call which our 
Motto and Object I left and d 
leave our League to develop through 

actions. It is 


an inspiration and a connect 


convey, 


members’ own thoughts and 
to be, I trust 
ing link—stirring us to high purpose, and 
binding us in common service, but never 
fettering paltry trying 


promises In those messages of confidence 


thing of rules and 
and cheer from our friends you have h 
glimpses of the vision that I have of ow 
League and what it is to accomplish ina 
through you all Iam not going to tell yo 
who is the Companion writer of the letter 
just quoted We will call het DD D 
sks me hings that we 


could think of every day and try to live y 


to iggest “some 


h of you to have the 
ht that your life Is not 
casual trifiing matter from the great world’s 


point of vi but to remember that 


counts for vl or for al | that you 
under obligation to make of it—for th 
world ake, apart from | els he ve 
best ol i} ul at ( Ldle \ 
must make tl vorld bet ol ,orse 10! 
vour ben it Which shall it be \ 
must dec Phi ha the purity, beaut 
and frags rf j j fe or through its 
lftishn li you are ing to b 
a world-helper on the high way vw you wil 
help to ke ( he who mm the lowe! 
] els iow it our Compamor hip to bea 
Lea ic of irl he re eoing to be 
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“1 will have 
nothing else 
but oy" this.’’ 

















TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


: No . wm of bathing accomp leanliness as 

Portie the combined HOT AIK An VAbOI ik ‘aril It not only 

cleaises the outer surfa tnt 1e pores, eliminates 

T impure matters, and stimu'ates a hea ful flow of —life’s princi 

> , t le ears the skin, recuperates the body, quiets the 

N 0 — ” ho has once ng day 4 vo ge at te 1 al hi ful fee amet 
| ~ ry Vigorated health and stret eth Physicians recommend it for the 
s use d SI LV O for prevention a ier al hg + pe Be twat sm, Kid y 


Our Patent Fol 
Absolutely Safe 


cleaning silver-ware will Guiaiss ects) Heat Regulator; Exit is easy 
and immedi 


. ate no peor *e ee 
ever wish to change. yet 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. *”* “exw” 














SILVO restores the beau- 
tiful natural lustre of the 


metal. ‘hat is the reason STEEDMAN’S 
why the brilliance it im- SOOTHING 


parts comes so quickly POWDERS 


and stays so long. 








| Compare an article Silvo- a 
| ' PICTURE 
cleaned with one straight OF 
‘ | trom the silversmith’s HEALTH 
hand—that will convince » \ 
. — ° HER MOTHER SAYS 
you as nothing else can. | eacattih don enn tb eeeeniaen 
’ l } ) ‘ aaa wy Sir e she w a ‘baby 
No harmful meredu nts ge . r | have ft ven "oa 
[0 pure thi metal, ces tn a t ‘es eoen, on 
cleansing and refreshing | used to 
4 give them « t Wwe 
ers, r60res, 656. and if | happened ¢ : she was 
cross and fret! She ta her 


teeth wit! it my know ng tl anks to 
those priceless powders 

Tottenham, Sept 29th, 1915 
THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


RECKITT & SONS, Ltd, HULL& LONDON. | | EE | NO POISON. | EE 
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a flask of Bitro-phosphate 
tablets literally create 


an apt description of 
tablets, because these 
new energy. 

Just as an exhausted electric battery can be 
recharged, so can energy and vitality be restored 
to weak and exhausted nerve cells by the aid of 
this truly wonderful 


BITRO-PHOSPHA 


(Concentrated Food for the Brain and Nerves). 








immediately after 
note the result. Very 


Take one tablet during or 


every meal, and carefull 
f 








on your appetite will improve your eyes will 
grow brighter, and your cheeks glow with health 
You will sleep better and ce up bright and 
refreshed. Your brain will act — and 
cl early, nerves will cease troubling you, and a 
decided gain in mental and physical strength 
will be apparent. 

Nothing but good cin possibly follow the use 
of Bitro-phosphate tablet They contain no 
hannful, habi:-forming drugs and may be safely 
taken by men and women of all age 


Invaluable to the Weak and Run-down. // 


Bie checshate is suppl 
in handy pocket flasks by 

oot's, Taylors 
Timothy White, 
Parke's Drug Stores, 
Lewis & Burrows, 
Harrod's, Selfriige's, 
Whiteley's, and other 
high-class chemists and 
stores everywhere, 








This package 
contains 42 five grain 
tabiets of 


Bitro 


(megs) 
Phosphate. 
Price 2/6. 


Price 2/6 per flask, 
containing two weeks 
treatment 
Sle Manufacturers :— 
The INTERNATIONAL 
CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 
67-68 Bolsover St., 
London, W. 


Prepared by 
loternational Chemxa! 
Co, Lid 





674 ova on 






















































HE winter styles ® ie. | 
in Diploma © 
comprise some fas © 
cinating cloth-toppe 
boots, which w ® 
found as durable as © 
they are stylish. ‘The - | 
| boot illustrated has 
black cloth tops and 
a patent golosh. 
Another style is made 
with nigger brown, 
navy, or black tops. 
Will you write for 
illustration ind 
name of the nearest 
agent, which will . 


ent post tree 


THE NORVIC 
SHOE CO. 


Howlett & White, 
Ltd), 


| Norwich. 
































"CURES | WITHOUT LANCING ‘OR CUTTIN 


The Standard Remedy for Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitlows, Boils, 
Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, Polypus, 
a Wounds | all forms of Skin Disease. 

r Chest | Bronchial bpininarng 
SEND ewe 1d. STAMPS FoR SAMPLE y 9d., 13, 


E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 












INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
CARACES, sneorine — etc, 


UR BUI Al ‘ 
Desi; nd Pr Tree 


F. D. COWIESON & CO., 
61 Charles Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 


Comiractors t 2 » eh, 


















Buy f t ifacturers: 











, War OG 








GC. BRANDAUER & Go, Ln, 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 









SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box 0 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 








WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONOOH 
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with dream 


vorld-life for the 
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rd their citizen 
ge, When the 
cc an enormous 
to be big 

the life of the 
It is bound to 

tion And vou 
builders You 
iV you! part 

it wonderful 

! Pon't you 

e imaginative 
ake vour heart 
mg for th 

mul are srown 
de & I 

ire lascinatin 
{ ou must no 
must be busy 

it s of those 
| sure stand 
in imagina 


remembet 


pire and yout 


en now a vital 
|, a high and 
lL upon you, 
which you can 
fit yourself to 
| gradually as 
or herself for 
eparation m { 
rt Vo i evel 
thie puttin 
( own ell 
| shinu th 
r; by learnin 
ichnce COUTAKE 
vho surround 
ou are makin 
| for some 
1 ditheulty are 
hingly—cheet 
nd keepi the 
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il 
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the 
night 
to Lo 
road 
d by 


PEOPLE'S PAGES 


good many boating parties to enjoy them- 
selves upon on @ summer's day. The other 
morning the water was really ‘ quite rough, 
lark But at night, when [ 


went by again, it was quieter, and instead of 


and grim and ¢ 


the solid darkne of the morning, there was 
. lovely pale radiance: ipon the water. 
from one broad break in the clouds there 
fell directly upon the water, from the sun 
setting behind 1 
light that altered the whole outlook, and 


dark masses, the 


the very commonplace London reservoir 
was transformed into a gem of loveliness 
\nd “D savs she wants to do some 
thing for the League My answer to that 
is, while the other side of the work of out 
Companionship is by far the more important, 
I want our united work for the children to 
eTrow So, as far as other claims will permit, 
1 am glad for members of the League to do 
their best for the Violet Fund, and for other 
plans that may be put before you in our 
Pages from time to time The boys and 
girls whom the Violet Fund helps are 
citizens in the making, like yourselves, 
ind vou are, I know, delighted to share 
in providing them with the best train- 


ing and happiness that can be given to 


those who have lost so 


uch that you hold 

Only a month or so ago I was telling 
you of what the co-operation of a group of 
London Companions had effected for our 


Fund Here is news of another energetk 
group. Kirry WILLERs, ELste SMITH, MARY 
Orrorp, and VALE! PAPWORTH make up 
n enthusiastic quartette in Cambridgeshire 


During the summer holidays they busied 
themselves organisi i garden concert, and 
vhen the afternoon for it was over they were 
the happy earners of 41 Los. 6d., which was 
promptly handed over to me for the Violet 
Fund Elsie wrote two little plays, and 
omposed a flag drill which the others learned 


and performed 


ful thines in crochet, whi 


IXitty made ‘‘ some delight 
1. sold during the 


interval,” ai ltogether appear to 


have given their friends—with the generous 


help of Mrs. Smith and various kind helpers 

Ll vel pleasant entertainment Con 
ratulation to all f them! And many 
thanks. Certainly these busy groups of 
members are themselves gainers of much, 
for ali the letters from these and similar 


workers speak of the happiness their united 


brings with it. And everyone will 





admit that they are by these means serving 
the future in a truly patriotic fashion. 


News from Far and Near Companions 

By the way, to save space, I am omitting 
the county or country which is usually 
placed beside the names of correspondents 
when they are Home Companions, except in 


the case of new members. 

IXATHLEEN and GRANVILLE GREEN, who 
are among our youngest members, sent me 
little letters and gifts to the Fund. Kath- 
leen bought a badge just before she left for 
her first 

MARGARET J. Davipson says she and 
Mary and Myst are 
«3 1 in the new scheme, which we think 

ther thought it would be 
coupons in all together, so 
n so long in writing.” 


term at boarding school. 





very interest 
simply splendid. M 
send our three 
why we have | 


better to 


that il 
A. MARGARET GREGORY is 
Yorkshire, 


a new Com- 


panion in 


*T hope you will please accept me as a member of 
the L.Y.B.C.,” she writes. “*I want very much to 
elp the new League I hope it will accomplish its 
it work successfully.” 


CONSTANCE Barry (S. Africa) wrote: 


*] do think it was 
D> t the reorganisation 


h a splendid idea of yours 
of our League. One feels 


nt davs that it nes duty to do something 
I nation, " small it is. It isn’t much 
ve in do individual but all our little * bits’ 
joined together mav be able to do a good deal in 
ng for the children of the brave men who are 
lail ng their lives for us. I have just come back 
m such an enjoyable holiday among the moun- 


tains, and the whole time I was there they were 


d with snow. 


I have been particularly interested in 
oting what a lot of you have been busy 
vith work on the land this summer. Here 

is a sample from a girl Companion: 
* Daddy was w ied on Monday morning, as two 
the men hadn't turned up. They were leading 
1 see ind the wanted turning badly 
Dada id to ¢ n the stack, so mother and | went 
lown to ft hay-held, where a woman and one Old 
Age per ner W working. We took our dinnet 
t 1 ind Kath brought us some tea down in the 
ifternoon We | turned tour and a half acres 
f hay (t wh field), and when, at five o'clock, 
Dad d n and tetched us home, the field was 
nished Dad w very pleased, as he didn't 
t we ild get it all done We were tired, and 
nds were | t also our arms were tright- 
stiff, but we didn’t mind, because we felt we 

litt t 


I am trying to get as many letters in this 
so am making few com- 


Phank 


as possible 
ment I do 
| to all who 


want to say you,’ 


have sent me letters, 


cards, and gifts of flowers. I treasure all 


yur remembrances. 
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Ersi—E WOELFELL (age 10: London) is a 
cousin of IRENE and FLORENCE Farr, and 
we welcome her with pleasure into our 
Companionship, 

A kind gift for our Fund comes from 
A. W. K., who is not a member, but writes 
that she is very interested in our Corner 
and your letters. 

JEANIE ForBEs is among the old Com. 
panions who writes, sending in the new 
coupon : 

“T have been greatly interested in the League, 
and think it is a splendid idea which will strengthen 
still further our bond of friendship. We are proud 
and happy to think that we are doing our little bit 
for our Empire, especially at this time.” 

Mary, too, our little Companion in the 
same Scottish home, has joined the L.Y.B.C, 
and | time to time from 
Erri£, who is a busy hospital nurse here j 
the South, 

“T am going away to S 
Jeanie). I think I should love to be a nurse. 


get letters from 


— to Ethe soon (says 
” a 


Good luck to you, too, Jeanie,” we all 
say ! 

A. bright 
Companions, 


from one of 


Your 
reaches me 


letter, signed loving 
Jack and Jor,” 


the London infirmaries: 


‘We are writing in answer to your lovely letter 
which we received to-day. You say you think w 
are friends. Well, we are. We also are glad 


being Companions of your League. We hope y 

are quite well, and happy as we are here. Wew 

again correspond with you at different times, and als 
keep you in our memory We very sorry t 
say that we cannot go out for our holidavs, as we ate, 
as vou see, in the infirmary ill. Jack has got rhew 
matism and I have got glands in the neck which! 
have had operate d on.” 


are 


I wonder if any Companions would like to 
write to Jac k and Joe : 

Lois TAYLOR (West Indies) was delighted 
with her membership card and badge. The 
** already 
from the 
wel 


little island where her home is has 


men,” she and 


her 


sent 250 Says, 


camp near home 200 more 


coming. 
* Don't ve 


asks) Iwo 
the first lot.” 


yu think it is splendid for little - {s 
#t my brothers went to the tront wit 


Dorotuy BucKLEy, another old comrade 
up, gut 


has joined and sends a for our 
Fund. 

Affectionate remembrances to you, each 
one ° 


and best wishes. 
Please keep my post- F 
box filled ! 


Your friend, 
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is a SAFEGUARD YOUR HEALTH WITH 


~ = DF J.Collis Brow 





d 
rites uc 1 
mer urts of 
= CH 
mi years 
THE BEST REMEDY THE RELIABLE 
KNOWN FOR FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Effectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS 


GH HYSTERIA, PALPITATION. 
* \ true palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


.( TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM 


COLDS, Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHGA, COLIC, 


ASTHMA, and ener oe bowel Conpaals. 
BRONCHITIS. YY MU LL LL Uy 


Of all Chemi 13, 3 
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‘Vaseline .. 
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Yellow Perfumed White. 
N t 1. 
N 
16 
\\ I 1'e 
3d., Gd., an! 10d Pomade 
3d. 7d 
White. 
7d. 
N 
6d., 10d, 1/6 
1- 
1/- 
ADVICE. '° vour own satety and satisfaction, al 
Eee nsist upon Che } gh Co own original bottle 








CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (Cons'd , 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON 


























‘*To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present,” 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


When brainwork, nerve strain, er lack of exercise make you feel 
languid—tired—*‘ blue "—a little 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves, 


This world-famous natural aperfent for er 40 years has been the standard 
Y io aonativation, tin isness, impure blood and indigestior 
Sar and Conve ane nt to ta 
leper lat ] dige 


lependat 
nat change 


1 pt Cc ! 
“s Little at the Right Time. is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong.’’ 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, S.E 











DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
DIGESTIVE | WHITE 
* BISCUIT= | A BLUE 


“The Premier Biscuit of Britain.” 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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